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THE POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION IS: 


TO ADVOCATE, UNTIL ESTABLISHED, AN EFFECTIVE 
MILITARY POLICY. 


TO ADVOCATE AND SECURE AN EFFICIENT NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING. 


TO PROMOTE COMPLETE UNITY AND HARMONY 
THROUGHOUT THE MILITARY SERVICE BY THE 
ELIMINATION OF PROMOTION AS THE PRINCIPAL OR 
MOVING CAUSE FOR LEGISLATION. WE WILL THERE- 
FORE ADVOCATE THE SINGLE LIST FOR PROMOTION. 


TO ADVOCATE A WELL BALANCED ARMY, WHICH IN- 
VOLVES OPPOSITION TO ALL LEGISLATION THAT 
WILL TEND TO CREATE A CORPS D'ELITE. 


THESE ENDS WE CORDIALLY INVITE THE ASSISTANCE 
AND COOPERATION OF EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN. 
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The Army and the People 


By Major General David C. Shanks, U. S. Army 


HE American Army has just con- 
cluded a war in which the mili- 
tary operations were the most 

glorious and satisfactory of any of all 
our wars. These operations were con- 
ducted on foreign soil and under con- 
ditions different from any of our pre- 
vious experience. The officers and men 
who composed our emergency forces 
abroad have nearly all returned, have 
been demobilized, and have been sent 
to their homes. Their achievements 
abroad constitute some of the most 
glorious pages of our military history. 
Instead, however, of the attention of 
the press and public being taken up and 
fixed upon the work of our gallant 
soldiers abroad, it is a lamentable fact 
that most of the public attention has 
been attracted to the alleged short-com- 
ings of our officers, and to bitter criti- 
cism of the army in general. Even 
considering the Regular Army itself, 
the events of the last few weeks in 
hearings had before military commit- 
tees of Congress must have impressed 
upon the candid reader the marked 
differences of opinion among our well- 
known officers of many years’ service. 
At the close of a glorious war and at a 
time when there is greatest need of all 
branches of the service acting together, 
the very opposite seems to be the case. 
Much of the time and attention of our 


officers in the regular service at present 
is taken up with discussion and consid- 
eration of a proper basis for the reor- 
ganization of our Army. As a rule, the 
items that are considered in these dis- 
cussions relate to such questions as the 
strength of the Army ; the proportion of 
the various arms; matters of supplies 
and equipment; the selection of proper 
training camps; methods of recruit- 
ment of units of the regular service; to 
the question of universal training; mat- 
ters concerning the details of the pro- 
motion of officers; to the organization 
and proper functioning of the general 
staff; to the scope and authority of 
various chiefs of bureaus; to the ques- 
tion of injustice by selection for pro- 
motion; to the large number of resig- 
nations of officers of the Regular Army 
during recent months; to the adoption 
of a single list as a method of equaliz- 
ing promotions, and to numerous other 
matters of vital or incidental interest. 
All of these subjects are of importance 
and are worthy of every attention. 

In my own mind, however, I feel 
that the time has come when we should 
look matters squarely in the face. 
Those of us who have spent a lifetime 
in the service should feel that a duty 
is laid upon us to speak our minds 
according to the lights that we see. 
Never since I have been in the Army- 
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nearly forty years—has our military 
service been on a proper basis. Never 
has there been a time when there has 
been more uncertainty or more uneasi- 
ness over our future than there is at 
the present. Never has there been a 
time when more urgent 
need of clear-sighted vision and un- 
We ought to face 


there is a 


prejudiced action. 
the facts squarely and fairly, so that 
in any measure for the future we may 
best be able to determine what is neces- 
sary to improve conditions over those 
that have existed in the past. 
Frankly, it may be stated that the 
Regular Army has never been popular 
with the people. It is of no use to deny 
what is plainly apparent to any un- 
prejudiced observer. This prejudice 
against a regular standing army is a 
heritage from the early days of our 
national history. Our forefathers 
fought against the professional soldier, 
and when our government was estab- 
lished they had no love in their hearts 
for those who were soldiers by profes- 
sion. This lack of interest in and of 
enthusiasm for the Regular Army has 
never been wholly eradicated. One rea- 
son for this is the fact that the Army 
itself has never been able to get to- 
a common and harmonious 
military 


gether on 


platform Whenever any 
measure was proposed it has always 
the itself 


from the viewpoint of the Infantry, 


been considered by Army 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, or the 
Staff, according to the status of the ob- 
server. There been occasions 
when the Regular Army has been wel- 
comed and its work acclaimed: such, 
for instance, as the suppression of im- 
portant riots, the handling of matters 
at the San Francisco fire, the splendid 
relief work done at times of widespread 


have 


floods, and the work of the Regulars 
in active campaigns. There have been 
localities, limited in area, where the 
worth of the Regular Army was rec- 
ognized and where the uniform of the 
Regular Army was genuinely wel- 
comed. Years ago, for instance, there 
were many sections of our western 
country where the safety of whole com- 
munities depended solely upon the pro- 
tection afforded by army garrisons. 

Notwithstanding these local affilia- 
tions and periodical demonstrations, | 
adhere to the opinion already expressed 
that the Regular Army has never been 
popular with our people at large. What 
I mean to say is that when the excep- 
tional conditions have passed away, the 
Army falls again into the ruck of popu- 
lar indifference. In part this is due 
to the small size of the Regular Army 
and to the fact that it is widely scat- 
tered, and hence practically unknown to 
the great mass of citizens. In large 
part, however, I fear that it is due to 
the fact that the Regular Army has 
always been too much of a class sepa- 
rate and apart from the citizens of our 
country. Many of us, I fear, forget 
that while wearing the uniform of the 
Army we are still citizens of our com- 
mon country and interested in all that 
interests other good citizens. 

If we compare the standing of the 
Army at large with that of the Navy, 
all unprejudiced observers must con- 
cede that the people of our country do 
not look upon our Regular Army with 
the same favor that they regard the 


Navy or Marine Corps. It is a part 


of the object of this paper to examine 
into this question and to determine, if 
possible, why this condition should ex- 
ist and what remedial measures are 
practicable to overcome the condition. 
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The matters referred to above have 
been recently borne upon me with con- 
siderable force. Being in command of 
our largest port of debarkation, I have 
seen the return of the greater part of 
our forces which have been rendering 
service abroad. Some of these forces 
belong to the National Guard, some to 
the National Army, and some to the 
Regular Army. All of these forces ac- 
quitted themselves in most creditable 
manner in their service abroad. It 
would be entirely out of place to dis- 
cuss whether any particular kind of 
troops rendered especially valuable serv- 
ice to our Government during the re- 
cent war. I believe, however, it is not 
saying more than the facts justify if we 
say that the service of the troops con- 
stituting our regular divisions abroad 
was not exceeded in value by a like 
number of any other divisions, either 
National Army or National Guard. The 
men who composed the units of these 
various divisions all came from our 
common country, they wore the same 
uniform, they were inspired by the same 
courage and vitalized by the same high 
ideals. The only reason that I have 
mentioned the origin of these units is 
because I desire to make some remarks 
in regard to the reception accorded 
them on their return. When the 27th 
and 77th Divisions of New York troops, 
one being a National Guard division 
and the other a National Army division, 
returned, the city took a holiday. The 
officers and men of these divisions were 
banqueted, a glorious reception was 
given them, a great parade was held, or- 
ganizations and citizens vied with each 
other in extending a genuine and 
hearty welcome. These divisions had 
both done fine service abroad, and it 
was perfectly fitting and proper that 


they should be received in this way, for 
they richly deserved it. The 165th In 
fantry—the old 69th New York Irish 
Regiment—also received a most enthu 
siastic welcome. Nothing could have 
exceeded the genuineness, the sponta 
neity, and the enthusiasm of the greet 
ing with which this fine regiment was 
received. I have also watched the ar 
rival of other divisions and regiments 
belonging to distant western states, met 
by large delegations and welcoming par- 
ties, with bands and flags and other 
decorations, all for the purpose of giv- 
ing a fitting home-coming to those who 
had service abroad. This welcome was 
extended, regardless of the service of 
the particular organization. Some of 
those regiments which received enthu- 
siastic welcomes had been merely re- 
placement troops, or merely service-of- 
supply troops, and had seen no service 
at the front. It was fine and inspiring, 
however, to see the interest eviaced in 
the return of these units by the particu- 
lar section from which they originally 
came. 
“It was different, however, with many 
of our regular organizations. We all 
recall the infantry regiment referred to 
by General Pershing in his first report 
as having rendered service worthy of 
our best military traditions. It was re- 
ferred to specifically as having per- 
formed a remarkable feat of arms, fac- 
ing in three directions and withstanding 
the attack of two German divisions. 
Yet, when this regiment returned home, 
no welcome committee was at hand to 
greet it, no governor and no statesmen 
were at hand to tender that word of 
welcome which they were so eager to 
extend to troops from their own state. 
The reason for this great difference 
in the welcome extended our troops of 
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the Regular Army and those of the Na- 
tional Guard, or of the National Army, 
is the fact that our regular troops have 
no local habitation nor home. They 
come from our country at large, and 
there is no particular section which 
feels an especial interest in any one reg- 
iment. Some of our states made most 
liberal appropriations and provided an 
especial welcome for the troops hailing 
from that particular state. There were 
club houses and rest houses labeled 
“Welcome, Boys of ——.” I am not 
stating these facts in any other than a 
spirit of greatest admiration for that 
enthusiasm and patriotism of the state 
which provided such a genuine and 
cheering welcome for its returned sol- 
diers. I am only referring to it to say 
that I believe we miss in the regular 
service a means of attaching ourselves 
to the people of the country because we 
do not localize our organizations. 

The Army needs such a bond. We 
cannot afford to neglect any opportu- 
nity, nor fail to adopt any measure, 
that promises to bring our Regular 
Army and our people closer together. 
The Army is drawn from the people; it 
is a part of the people. Whatever 
promises a closer union between the 
Army and the people will be mutually 
advantageous to the Army and to the 
country at large. 

Let us profit by the policy of the 
Navy, which names its battleships for 
states and its cruisers for our larger 
cities. The interest and the good-will 
of the citizens of those states and those 
cities are thus tied to certain vessels 
bearing local names. There is another 
matter in which the Army may profit- 
ably follow navy example. I refer to 
the despicable habit of strenuous public 
criticism of one branch or one part of 


our military machine by officers belong- 
ing to other branches or departments. 

Whatever may be the personal opin- 
ions of various officers of the Navy, it 
is a rare thing to hear in public any 
criticism either of policy or of superior 
on the part of any naval officer. They 
have their personal views, and their 
personal differences are no doubt as 
great as in the Army, but they are cer- 
tainly not aired with the same per- 
tinacious publicity. 

Leaving entirely aside the advantage 
of localizing organizations as a means 
of bringing our Army and our people 
into closer connection, the distinct ad- 
vantage of better morale will be fos- 
tered. Other governments have long 
recognized the advantage that comes 
from the heritage of valiant deeds per- 
formed by local organizations. 

Such organizations as the “Black 
Watch,” the “Scots Greys,” the “Tenth 
Hussars,” the “Gordon Highlanders,” 
the “Connaught Rangers,” the “Nor- 
thumberland Fusiliers,” and numerous 
other famous organizations of history 
could not survive if their maintenance 
were a matter of haphazard assignment 
of recruits enlisted without any special 
regard to locality. Moreover, the spe- 
cial uniform or the distinctive bits of 
insignia which these famous organiza- 
tions are authorized to wear serve to 
create and to perpetuate that intense. 
useful, enthusiastic interest which we 
are now coming to designate by the 
general term “morale.” 

There is another matter which I feel 
deserves our deepest thought and sin- 
cerest attention. It must be patent to 
all that the sentiment of the country is 
opposed to a standing army of great 
size. The cost of such an army is 
almost prohibitive. : 


It seems certain 
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that Congress will not authorize an 
army very greatly in excess of the 
strength authorized at the beginning of 
the World War. It does seem possible 
and probable that the reliance of our 
country will be placed upon civilians 
trained to act as a reserve. The Amer- 
ican Legion and most of our National 
Guard organizations which have spoken 
at all have been favorably inclined to 
this idea. No man of good judgment 
can doubt that this idea is backed by 
the sentiment of our country. I 
believe the Regular Army should wel- 
come this idea and that we should take 
a friendly and active interest in carry- 
ing it into effect. In my opinion, no 
better thing could happen to the Regular 
Army than to be used in the training 
of young men coming of military age. 
In the details of this work the Army 
should ask and welcome the assistance 
of all capable instructors, whether from 
the National Guard, from training 
camps, or from military schools. Under 
proper guidance there is here an op- 
portunity to do a most excellent work 
not only for our country but for the 
Army itself. The results to be expected 
and the results that will be accomplished 
will depend largely upon the spirit with 
which the work is undertaken. 

In large part, too, the lack of a 
better and kindlier interest in the Army 
on the part of our people is due to the 
lack of effort on our own part. The gar- 
dener does not expect a plant to grow 
unless it receives careful attention and 
proper cultivation. The Army has 
never made any consistent, sustained 
effort to present its aims, its objects, 
and its needs in a way that the public 
might understand. Public opinion is 
largely a matter of presentation and 
cultivation. Other services have 


recognized this and have been careful 
to use those methods calculated to gain 
public esteem, while we of the Army 
have been asleep at the switch. Too 
much our activities have been occupied 
and are now occupied in wielding the 
hammer. With the return of our 
Army to its peace-time condition, in- 
volving the demotion of many officers 
who have performed valiant and 
valuable service, it is inevitable that 
there should be a certain amount of 
criticism and unrest. I believe, how- 
ever, that this criticism and unrest on 
the part of officers of our Regular 
Army in many cases has been carried 
to a lamentable extreme. Many of our 
officers of rank and long service fail 
to recognize the harm they do to our 
whole military service by their inces- 
sant grumbling. 

The Army needs the good opinion of 
the country at large, and especially of 
those who have recently been our com- 
rades in arms. It is unfortunate that 
any of the officers or men, either of 
the National Army or the National 
Guard, should have returned to their 
homes with unkind feelings towards 
the regular service. It is all the more 
unfortunate because, whatever ground 
may exist for this alleged ill-feeling on 
the part of our recent comrades, it is 
certain that the Regular Army at large 
is not to blame. 

I feel sure that I voice the universal 
sentiment of the regular service when 
I express for our recent comrades of 
the National Army and the National 
Guard the greatest respect and admira- 
tion. The discharged officers and sol- 
diers of the emergency service repre- 
sent the highest type of American man- 
hood, and the records of the world will 
be searched in vain to find so efficient 
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a force organized in so short a time. 
The reliance of our country in time of 
war will always be in the future, as in 
the past, upon citizen soldiery. If we 
are to have anything like universal 
training, it is essential that the regular 
soldier and the citizen soldier shall be 
trained along the same lines. 

The training must be under federal 
supervision. Those who would have 
state supervision over this matter surely 
cannot be aware of the condition that 
exists in some of our states where the 
highest military offices are elective, and 
where military rank and assignment are 
conferred as political favor. Those 
who oppose supervision of this train- 
ing by the Regular Army fear its com- 
plete dominance, and the subversion of 
all authority and all activity not com- 
pletely under its control. 

It seems to me that there is a great 
chance for a_ get-together on _ this 
question to the good of both the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard. 
Why should not the Regular Army 
localize its thereby 
adopting from the National Guard that 
feature which has given to it a popular 


organizations, 


interest on the part of the people of the 
state from which it hails? Once 
localization of army units is decided 
upon, would not the localized units of 
the Regular Army be welcomed by the 
people of any state in training its 
citizen soldiery? Unity and harmony 
are essential to military efficiency. 
Some such plan as here suggested has 
in it the possibility of increasing mili- 
tary efficiency and of bringing our Army 
and our people into closer touch. If 
this training were extended to include 
vocational training, the opportunity 
would be all the greater for bringing 





together our citizen soldiery and our 
Army. 

If we are to have a trained citizen 
soldiery, and if the Regular Army is 
to have any useful part in the work, 
the very first requisite is to convince 
the public of the genuineness of our 
desire to do this work in a manner 
conforming to the spirit of our people. 
No mere camouflage will suffice. Size 
considered, the Regular Army of the 
United States is the most expensive 
military force in the world. Our 
people will not indefinitely approve 
enormous military appropriations un- 
less they are convinced that the ex- 
penditures are absolutely necessary and 
that the money is being spent to best 
advantage. 

It is high time that we of the Reg- 
ular Army bestir ourselves to get into 
closer touch with the people of our 
country. Long enough we have suffered 
from being regarded, in time of peace 
at any rate, as a more or less necessary 
evil. ; 

As one of the means to that end I 
have suggested a localization of organi- 
zations because it must be patent to 
any man of sense and observation that 
the public will take a far keener interest 
in troops recruited from their own local- 
ity than in troops recruited from the 
country at large. 

As another means'to that end I have 
suggested that the training of our 
citizen soldiery would be a most useful 
means of rendering real service to our 
country of a kind that would be of 
greatest value. 

The success of our efforts in this 
respect will depend upon the spirit with 
which it is undertaken. The dictatorial 
air of the officer of high rank, the 
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domineering manner of the self-impor- 
tant subaltern, and the harsh or brutal 
methods of the over-bearing drill ser- 
geant must all be eliminated. The 
cordial assistance of capable instructors 
either from the National Guard, from 
training camps, or from military schools 
should be accepted and welcomed. 
Every officer and man of the Regular 


Army should be taught to remember 
that he is himself a citizen, and that one 
of his first duties is to keep in close 
touch with the best thought and the best 
sentiment of all other good citizens 
When we have taken some effective 
steps to put the Regular Army and our 
people into closer relations we shall 
have accomplished a great good. 


D 


Mr. Tilson Lauds the Infantry 


When a distinguished member of 
Congress—a soldier who has seen serv- 
ice—gives utterance to the statements 
made by the Honorable John Q. Tilson 


of Connecticut on 


the floor of the 


House, we of the infantry take up an- 
other hole in our belts, hold our heads 
just a trifle higher and strengthen our 
belief that the infantry is surely coming 


into its own. 


It was during the debate on the Camp 
Benning project that Mr. Tilson made 
his laudatory remarks about our arm of 
the service in the following well-chosen 


words: 


Now bear in mind that the infantry 
is the Army. The other arms of the 
service are simply assistants, just 
auxiliaries. The highest service that 
they can perform is just to help the 
infantry. In the first place, the infantry 
is two-thirds of the Army in numbers, 
and in the end the ultimate victory must 
be put over by the infantry. In the 
last analysis of the battle, it is up to 


the “doughboy.” 


All the others must 


help him, and they perform most impor- 
tant work in doing so. 








France Pays Tribute to Yank Valor 


TRIBUTE from the French 
A Government to the soldiers of 

the American Expeditionary 
Forces has been received—a booklet 
summarizing the exploits of the Amer- 
ican Army in France—for distribution 
to every soldier who served overseas. 

The booklet is of souvenir size and is 
officially presented by the French na- 
tion as an appreciation of the service 
rendered by Americans to the French. 
One copy is intended for each American 
who served in France. The books are 
being distributed by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army through the medium 
of the recruiting service. They may be 
had at any recruiting station. 

The pamphlet credits to American 
valor the stopping of the last dangerous 
German drive and to the first American 
attack in force the final dissolution of 
the German forces in the field. 

Speaking of the arrival of the first 
American troops and their reception by 
the children of France, the message 
says: 


These were the men they had 
watched in the cinemas; they had read 
about them in books on the far west; 
their presence was a dream come true. 
That first day the children seemed to 
be leading the American soldiers, show- 
ing them to Paris with pride as if to 
say: 

“They've come, you see. They are 
our friends. Now we are safe.” 


Enumerating the immense losses of 
the country in the war, the book says: 


Figures do not actually lay hold of 
your heart until you have seen some 
poor man creeping back to what used 
to be his home, carrying with him a 
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shovel or pickax in the hope of digging 
out something that resembles his for- 
mer hearthstone. 

The immensity of the desolation 
sweeps over you when you catch sight 
of a middle-aged woman in black stand- 
ing in the waste of ruins, destitute, 
broken-hearted, yet determined to 
begin life again. 

The introduction carries a stirring 
message to the American soldier in the 
following well-chosen words: 


At the most critical moment of the 
struggle, which had lasted for three 
years against German imperialism, you 
came as strong youths into a country 
where the young had perished. To the 
weeping you brought a smile, to those 
who had been despoiled your gener- 
osity restored hope, to the fatherless 
children you offered joy. The summing 
up of these recollections must remain 
an inspiration to you and to those who 
follow you, in all future efforts. 

Often, marching toward dusk along 
some valley road in France, you have 
watched the lights as they began to 
shine out from the windows of the little 
farmhouses, while the mists gradually 
enveloped all but the shadowy forms of 
objects almost indistinguishable. 

Let it be so in your minds when you 
think of France; remember the innu- 
merable small houses which almost two 
million men have died to save, and 
those hearths where a fire still burns, 
though the poilu who left it will never 
return. 

If any harsh thoughts remain, let the 
mists unfold all that is not the romance 
of this war—the drawing together in 
fraternal love of those who have suf- 
fered. This is the prayer of France. 
Together with the gratitude of her liv- 
ing, there is the stirring memory of her 
dead. It carried its message to you, as 
a blessing from those who, because of 
your gallant sacrifice, shall not have 
given their lives in vain. 
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In conclusion the French Govern- 
ment pays tribute to the valor of the 
Yanks and gives credit for the decisive 
part they played in the great struggle: 


You have taken part in the greatest 
adventure upon which humanity has so 
far ever been launched. You have 
seen your friends fall by your side; 
you have, yourselves, perhaps, been face 
to face with death. 

Your contact with men of many na- 
tions, your journey in foreign lands, 
the discipline you have accepted, the 
close association with Americans from 
every state in the country, will have 
inevitably changed your point of view. 
It has been said that you came into the 
war as crusaders. When you reach 
home you will take up your work in the 
same spirit. 

The American Army was great be- 
cause the men in it were moved to be 
their best. Though you disperse as soon 
as you touch the shores of the United 


States, a common determination will 
hold you together; it will bind you in 
fraternal union to the comrades-in-arms 
by whose side you fought in France. 
In 1776 Americans won the liberty of 
their own country. In this war you 
have helped to win the freedom of the 
universe. 

At the time you entered the war, with 
the French and British armies at their 
maximum strength, all efforts to dis- 
possess the enemy from his firmly in- 
trenched position in Belgium and France 
had failed. Your brilliant dash, your 
uncalculating spirit of sacrifice, checked 
the onward movement of the adversary. 
Your great numbers made possible the 
final allied offensive which forced the 
Germans first to retreat and then to 
capitulate. France will ever remember 
you and your intrepid chief as the gener- 
ous and heroic citizens of a great de- 
mocracy, the Expeditionary Forces of 
a new and better world whose “hope is 
in America.” 


D 


Germany and Her Submarines 

Vice-Admiral Von Capelle, former 
Minister of the Navy, recently told the 
Assembly Committee that 810 subma- 
rines were built by Germany before and 
during the war. Of these, 45 were built 
before the war, 186 during the admin- 
istration of Von Tripitz, and 579 were 
built under the Capelle administration 
of two and one-half years. Asked what 
was the exact purpose of the submarine 
campaign against England, the Admiral 
said that he had believed that by un- 
restricted use of these craft he could 
force England to a “usable peace” 
within five months’ time.—Scientific 
American. 





The School 


By Captain R. E. 


EPTEMBER first, sharp on the 
stroke of ten, in Grant Hall, at 


Fort Leavenworth, General Muir 
opened the School of the Line. With 
a few well-chosen words, General Muir 
explained to the class what was ex- 
pected of them. He scouted the idea of 
a rest for anyone in the Army now 
that the war with Germany was over. 
He made it clear to all his listeners that 
no period of inactivity for the American 
Army was to follow the World War. 
With this as a starter, and 
understanding that the commandant ex- 
pected hard work, the school opened 


a clear 


with the usual vim and energy so char- 
Leavenworth in the old 
In fact the school had much the 


acteristic of 
days. 
same appearance as heretofore, the 
principal change noticed being that the 
school doubled in 


numbers. 


was more than 

The object of the School of the Line 
is to train officers (a) in the com- 
bined use of all arms and services func- 
tioning with a division, including the 
functioning of corps and army troops, 
and services and their relation to the 
division, in accordance with a uniform 
doctrine approved by the War Depart- 
ment; and (5) in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of field officers with regard 
to education and training in the Army. 

The course of study of the School of 
the Line has been carefully laid out and 
is being held along sound lines. The 
outline of the course has a familiar 
sound to those who have kept in touch 


of the Line 


Beebe, Infantry 
with Leavenworth. Throughout the 
course, however, there is a marked 
advantage of approaching the work 
from recent tactical and other war ex- 
periences. Early in August a memo- 
randum was issued by Maj. Hugh 
A. Drum, director of the School of the 
Line, explaining the course and giving 
pertinent comments thereon. In this 
article the statements given regarding 
the course are largely quoted or rewrit- 
ten from that memorandum. The 
memorandum was intended to orient 
the instructors and the student body 
as to the policy to be followed in the 
school, and to secure uniformity of doc- 
trine and teaching. In view of our 
recent experiences with French, British, 
Italian, and our own armies, there is 
naturally a tendency to a diversified, 
instead of a uniform, tactical doctrine. 
The avoidance of such an undesirable 
condition is of primary importance 
and the director has taken energetic 
personal action to secure it. In- 
struction is not, therefore, based on 
several different tactical doctrines, such 
as part French, part British, part Ger- 
man, etc. Our experiences in the Euro- 
pean War have been sufficient and the 
result so creditable that we have little 
or no need to borrow tactical doctrines 
from a foreign country. The tactical 
principles and doctrines heretofore 
recognized and taught at the Leaven- 
worth Schools have been tested in the 
European War and have been found to 
be as sound today as heretofore. 





1This article is not official. The author 


He is on duty at the General Service Schools, 
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only is responsible for the statements made. 
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The tactical doctrine to be imparted 
in this school will be the American doc- 
trine as illustrated by our own teach- 
ings and experiences. Quotations from 
French, British, or other foreign man- 
uals and pamphlets are not, therefore, 
authority for instruction. While there 
is no objection to utilizing incidents of 
the British, French, etc., campaigns as 
examples, the tactical doctrines pro- 
duced therefrom must be along the tac- 
tical lines taught by the A. E. F. and 
at the Leavenworth Schools. Due 
to a lack of broad military training, 
there will be a tendency on the part of 
our officers to base all opinion and con- 
clusions on the experiences gained in 
the European War. Such a policy would 
be a mistake, as there are many features 
of the European War, peculiar to spe- 
cial situations in that war, which have 
no broad application. Inconsistencies 
and one-sidedness of the above nature 
will be avoided in the School of the 
Line. 

In connection with the foregoing 
the following policies were announced 
by the director: 

(a) No Classification of Warfare.— 
The terminology “open,” “position,” 
“stabilized” and “trench” warfare will 
not be recognized or employed. There 
is no tactical distinction warranting 
such a classification of warfare. The 
same tactical principles apply to all of 
these so-called classes of warfare. The 
difference exists only in the utilization 
of new weapons which have forced 
the adoption of new methods and new 
ways of executing the same tactical 
principles. In the final analysis, the 
terminology given above simply indi- 
cates different situations and not dis- 
tinct and special classes of warfare. 
Therefore, in so far as tactical prin- 


ciples, the tactical command and tac- 
tical communications are concerned, 
there will be no such class distinction 
as “open,” “position,” ‘etc., warfare. 

(b) While some situations repre- 
senting the peculiarities of the so- 
called stabilized and trench warfare are 
desirable, the main part of the course 
will be based on the so-called open and 
position warfare situations. The in- 
culcation of an offensive spirit, which 
must be the primary object of the 
course, is best obtained by the study 
of open warfare offensive situations. 

(c) At the same time, the policy an- 
nounced in the preceding sub-para- 
graphs must not lead to a neglect of 
the new weapons and the development 
of new methods. The foregoing re- 
fers especially to the infantry weapons, 
such as the 37-mm., the automatic 
rifle and machine gun, the infantry 
lines of signal communications and the 
class of artillery fire employed in both 
stabilized and open warfare situations. 

(d) In connection with the fore- 
going, experiences in the European 
war have demonstrated beyond any 
doubt the soundness and practicability 
of the Leavenworth methods and the 
tactical principles heretofore taught at 
these schools. The policy of the school 
will continue as heretofore, the only 
change necessary being that incident to 
the new weapons and the new organi- 
zation corresponding thereto. 

(e) In furtherance of the decision 
to adopt an American doctrine, the use 
of the terminology “liaison” is prohib- 
ited. Our text-books and customs have 
expressions which aptly cover the same 
thing. Instead of “liaison” the follow- 
ing terminology will be employed: 

1. For all means of communication: 


“Lines of Signal Communication.” 
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2. For all soldiers or bodies of 
troops employed to maintain contact or 
to cover gaps between two bodies of 
troops either “connecting files” or “con- 
necting groups.” “Connecting files” 
will be used in the case of two or 
more soldiers employed on the battle- 
field for the above purpose. 

3. Officers or soldiers sent by one 
organization to another to keep com- 
manders informed of the situation, etc., 
will be designated “Information ofh- 
cer” or “Information agent.” 

4. The abbreviations and the method 
of expressing the hour as given in the 
F. S. R. will be followed. 

Maps and Scales—For the school 
year 1919-1920 the following maps 
only are available for general use: 

Gettysburg, 1-inch, 3-inches, 12- 
inches to the mile. 

Leavenworth, l-inch, 3-inch, 12-inch. 

(Pacific Coast, l-inch, and Atlantic 
Coast, l-inch, may possibly be used.) 

Map problems, terrain exercises, etc., 
are being solved on the above maps. 
The following additional data have 
been placed on each map: 

1. A scale of meters and kilometers. 

2. Coordinates based on 1,000-yard 
squares for the 3-inch maps. 

3. Coordinates based on 5,000-yard 
squares for the 3-inch maps. 

Unless specifically stated in the prob- 
lem to the contrary, the scale of miles, 
yards, and feet prescribed in Par. 34, 
F. R. S., will be employed. 

General Discussion of Course.—The 
course prepared for the Line School 
covers the following: 

(a) Tactics: The infantry and cav- 
alry division alone and as a part of 
a larger command, and the troop lead- 
ing of units of and within the division ; 
the corps sufficient to show the rela- 


tions between adjacent divisions, pass- 
age of divisions, counter-battery, air 
service, supply, including ammunition 
supply, evacuation, and road control; 
the army limited to a general view of 
the functioning and supply of a divi- 
sion as a part of an army, both as 
reserve and as a line division. 

(>) Staff Duties: Limited to those 
included in a division, with a general 
view of the corps, army and S. O. S. 

In addition to the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing kindred subjects are included: 
Organization, Military History, Con- 
duct of War, Map Reading and 
Sketching, Field Fortification, Laws of 
War and Military Government, Care 
of Troops, Care of Animals and Trans- 
portation and Equitation, Solution and 
Preparation of Problems. 

While the basis of instruction will 
be the division, it will be necessary to 
include for the present sufficient in- 
struction in the tactics and technic of 
separate arms to insure sound and 
basic knowledge thereof. 

Succinct Statement of the Line 
School Course ——Primarily the course 
is based on: (1) Organization; (2) 
tactics, technic and capabilities of the 
different arms, separate and in combina- 
tion; (3) tactical principles, decisions, 
plans and orders and their application; 
(4) supply principles and their appli- 
cation to the division; (5) the duties 
and functions of the commander and 
the general staff of a division; (6) de- 
tails of troop leading within the 
division. 

The basic unit for instruction will be 
the division. All instruction will be 
based thereon. However, in the troop- 
leading course, smaller units will be 
handled, but always as part of a divi- 
sion. In that part of the course en- 
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titled “Tactical Principles and Deci- 
sions,” the division will always be em- 
ployed as the basic unit. 

Terrain exercises—that is, problems 
on the ground—will be utilized to the 
greatest possible extent. In the sup- 
ply course, all phases of division sup- 
ply will be taught. 

Text-books.—In most cases there are 
no modern, up-to-date text-books avail- 
able for the course. While the books 
used before the war enunciate sound 
tactical principles, they do not bring 
out the new weapons and changes in 
methods incident thereto. It is there- 
fore essential that the school gradually 
prepare its own text-books for those 
subjects not covered by up-to-date text. 
Consequently, during the present school 
year each instructor will prepare all 
data on the assigned subjects for the 
study of the class, for conferences, for 
lectures, for problems, etc. This mat- 
ter is then carefully reviewed by other 
instructors and the director. Even- 
tually this matter will be compiled into 
text-books for use, and to be issued, by 
the school. 

The object of the course in Military 
Organization is to acquaint the student 
with the principles of organization and 
all details of the organization of all 
arms, the division, the corps, the army, 
etc. The organization used at the 
school, and at least for the ensuing 
year, is that employed in the A. E. F. 
except as noted below. The following 
are the only exceptions to the A. E. F. 
organization authorized at the school: 

1. The Divisional Trench Mortar 
Battery is transferred from division to 
army troops. 

2. One air service observation squad- 
ron is added to the infantry and cav- 
alry division. 


3. For purposes of instruction, when 
a division is acting alone, one nearby 
bombing and reconnaissance squadron 
and one pursuit squadron and one bal- 
loon company may be added. 

4. The military police of the division 
will be reduced to one company. 

5. The A. E. F. organization provided 
for two cavalry regiments to the army 
corps, and for attachment therefrom to 
division of such cavalry as each situa- 
tion demanded. The general policy will 
be to attach from two troops to a 
squadron to each division operating 
alone. Special situations in operations 
of extended movements may warrant 
the attachment of a full cavalry regi- 
ment to an infantry division acting 
alone. 

6. There are many minor changes in 
organization adopted locally in the A. 
E. F. Care is taken to avoid discus- 
sion of these, as they only tend to 
confuse. 

Tactics and Technic of Separate 
Arms.—The object of this course is to 
cover what will eventually be taught at 
the Special Service Schools. The desire 
is to give the student a sound and 
basic tactical groundwork in each arm 
and service before he considers them 
in combination. The subject-matter is 
generally covered in the various drill 
regulation and A. E. F. pamphlets. The 
Medical Service, Trains, Chemical War- 
fare, Tanks, Air Service, etc., as well as 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, etc., are 
taught under this head. This course 
will be continued for several years. 

The course in Tactics and Technic 
of the Separate Arms will probably not 
be sent out on the mailing list. Courses 
in those subjects are the function of 
the Special Service Schools. The 
course at Leavenworth is given in con- 
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siderable detail, but aimed only to en- 
able the student officer to be familiar 
with the capabilities, the limitations and 
the methods of handling and issuing 
orders to the separate arms and trains. 
This is to enable the student officer to 
know what he is handling and how to 
use the arms combined to the greatest 
advantage. 

Considerable time and explanation 
are given the student on Tactics and 
Technic of the Arms. Should a pros- 
pective student wish to prepare in ad- 
vance, the following will assist him in 
preparation: 


Subject Test 
Infantry. I. D. R., Provisional, 1919. 
Artillery. Artillery Firing. 
Cavalry. Cavalry Drill Regulations, 1917. 
Signal Troops. Sign Communications for all Arms. 
Engineers. Engineer Field Notes, A. E. F. 
Trains. Tables of Organization. 

Sanitary Service, Tanks, Chemical 


Warfare and Air Service have refer- 
ences, but not in convenient form at 
this time for the work of advance study 
These arms or serv- 
after arrival at 


for this course. 
ices be studied 
Leavenworth. 
General Tactical Functions of Larger 
Units——The object of this course is to 
acquaint the student with the relation 
between the various arms and services 
and how they are combined into one 
smooth-running machine. The inte- 
rior organization, the relation between 
infantry and artillery and how they are 
combined for action, etc., is thoroughly 
covered. The composition and relation 
of corps and army troops to the divi- 
sion and the question of supply and 
traffic control gone into thor- 


can 


are 


oughly. 

Plans and Orders.—The forms pre- 
scribed in our F. S. R. are followed. 
Considerable confusion has existed con- 
cerning this subject, due primarily to a 


failure to make proper distinction be- 
tween “plans” and “field orders” and 
also between initial field orders for an 
operation and the subsequent field or- 
ders. Plans, which are embodied in the 
initial field orders of an operation, are 
necessarily lengthy, but subsequent field 
orders should have the characteristic 
brevity required by F. S. R. 

Combat Orders are employed in oper- 
ations and include the following general 
classes : 

(a) Warning orders. 

(b) Field orders. 

(c) Administrative orders. 

Under certain circumstances field or- 
ders are accompanied by annexes. 
However, even when accompanied by 
annexes, the field order should contain 
within itself all information and direc- 
tions essential to the proper function- 
ing of the combat arms. While the field 
order should be brief and to the point, 
information and directions essential to 
the proper functioning of the combat 
arms should not be eliminated there- 
from and covered in an annex to secure 
brevity. 

Annexes to field orders include: 

(a) Artillery plan. 

(b) Air service plan. 

(c) Engineer plan. 

(d) Tank plan. 

(e) Machine-gun plan. 

(f) Signal communications plan. 

(g) Chemical warfare plan. 

(h) Intelligence research plan. 

(t) Plan of works to be constructed. 

The following notes are furnished for 
insertion in Appendix 3, Attack Order, 
Field Service Regulations, to amplify 
the paragraphs indicated when neces- 
sary. Whether any or all are neces- 
sary is a matter for the judgment of 
the commander. 
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Par. 2. (In addition to the plan of 
commander, give, when necessary, the 
mission, objective, time of attack, zone 
of action, line of departure or jump-off 
line, direction of attack, etc.) 

Par. 3. (In addition to the detailed 
tactical instructions for each primary 
infantry unit of attack, give, when 
necessary, the mission, objective, plan 
of maneuver, time of attack, zones of 
action, jump-off lines, direction of at- 
tack, formation, etc.) (Other sub- 
paragraphs for various fractions of the 
command, special arms, etc., showing 
assignments, missions, special duties, 
etc. If anmexes accompany Field 
Orders, refer to them.) 


(General instructions, usually tactical,” 


applicable to all fractions. This sub- 
paragraph can be utilized to avoid repe- 
titions in paragraphs above.) 

Par. 5. (a) (Plan of Signal Com- 
munications ; note changes, if any.) 

(b) (Axis or Axes of Signal Com- 
munications. ) 

(c) (Command Posts—location. ) 
Distribution. Authentication. 


Administrative Orders. (See Par. 
87, F. S. R., headed “Orders.”) The 
administrative order is a companion to 
a field order. 

In commands smaller than divisions, 
the subject-matter usually contained in 
the administrative order is generally 
placed in Par. 4 of the field order. 
However, in any case, sufficient infor- 
mation should be given in Par. 4 of 
the field order to insure intelligent ac- 
tion by the combat units. The adminis- 
trative order may be complete within 
itself or be accompanied by annexes. 


FORM OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER 


The sequence in the body is not 
obligatory, details to be arranged ac- 
cording to your best judgment, omitting 
such paragraphs as are not necessary 
and adding such paragraphs as desired: 


( Title) 
(Place) 
(Date and -hour.) 
Administrative 
Order No. (Reference to F. O.) 
(Reference to map used.) 

1. (Location of railhead or refilling 
point. ) 

2. (Information 
plies. ) 

(a) (Rations, distributing point or 
points, hours of issue.) 

(b) (Ammunition refilling points, 
and distributing stations. ) 

(c) (Engineer material distributing 
points, description of material.) 

(d) (Signal Corps material distrib- 
uting point, description of material.) 

(e) Water distributing points or 
method of supply.) 

3. (Instructions for sanitary train, 
location of dressing station and field 
hospital. Evacuation men and animals. ) 

4. (Instructions regarding roads and 
bridges. ) 

(a) (Circulation. ) 

(b) (Maintenance. ) 

(c) (Traffic control.) 

5. (Instructions for salvage and 
burials.) 

6. (Instructions for military police.) 

7. (Instructions for collection and 
evacuation of Prisoners of War.) 

8. (Location of trains and instruc- 
tions for maintaining contact.) 

( Distribution. ) (Authentication. ) 


concerning sup- 


Experience in the European War has 
demonstrated that ordinarily it takes the 
following time for a complete distribu- 
tion of formal orders: For a regiment, 
1% hours; for a brigade, 3 hours; for 
a division, 6 hours. 

So far as the School of the Line is 
concerned, Par. 86, F. S. R., is amended 
accordingly. The above times are based 
on the time required for an order ema- 
nating from the headquarters stated to 
reach the lowest unit concerned. 

It will be frequently advantageous 
and convenient to employ maps and ta- 
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bles as exhibits to field and administra- 
tive orders and their annexes. 

The following tables are authorized: 

March tables, for troops and trans- 
portation when a movement is to be 
made by marching or by auto trucks or 
by combination of the two. 

Entraining tables, for troops and 
transportation when movement is to be 
made by rail. 

Relief tables, for the movement of 
troops and transportation in relieving 
front-line units. 

The following maps are authorized : 

Maps indicating assembly points, 
routes of march, zones of action, de- 
fensive organization, objectives, etc. 

Intelligence maps. 

Artillery and machine-gun-fire maps. 

Circulation and supply maps. 

Tactical Principles and Decisions.— 
This course is intended to teach the tac- 
tical principles and methods enunciated 
in our F. S. R., D. R., Standard Works, 
Morrison’s Seventy Problems and by 
our experience in the European War; 
and also the habit of making tactical 
decisions and imparting them to troops 
by means of field orders. The methods 
of teaching heretofore employed at the 
school are followed. 

Field Engineering. —The basis of this 
course is field fortification. All other 
subjects touched upon in the course ex- 
cept military maps have the foregoing 
in mind. While map reading and 
sketching are taught in conjunction with 
each other, these two subjects are 
closely allied with field fortifications. 
The four terrain exercises in sketching 
are based on field fortification problems. 
Officers are presumed to have learned 
sketching before coming to the School 
of the Line. In several of the prob- 


lems such knowledge is anticipated and 


opportunity is given to use it. Accu- 
rate instruments are not used in sketch- 
ing. A thorough knowledge of map 
reading is necessary daily. The field 
fortification course includes the study of 
the following systems of defense, i. ¢., 
hasty intrenchments, a prepared posi- 
tion and a defensive zone, and all ac- 
cessories thereto. 

The course on Military Maps will in- 
clude the various processes of repro- 
ducing maps in the field. 

Supply Course —Heretofore sufficient 
instruction has not been given at these 
schools in this subject. It is so closely 
allied with tactics that an officer can- 
not be considered tactically trained un- 
til he has a comprehensive knowledge 
of supply and how it influences tactical 
dispositions. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that the School of the 
Line is primarily a tactical school. 

The basis of the course is to teach 
completely and in all details the method, 
routine, and mechanism of supply of an 
infantry division. In order to give a 
comprehensive view of the divisional 
supply system, it will be necessary to 
cover rather generally the whole supply 
system of an army. In connection with 
the foregoing, the A. E. F. supply sys- 
tem will be employed as an illustration. 
It should be kept in mind that the 
former varies in some details from the 
system prescribed in our F. S. R. How- 
ever, the basic principles are the same 
in all sound systems. The tendency to 
base all instruction on the system used 
in stabilized warfare situations will be 
guarded against. It is more important 
to teach thoroughly the system to be 
employed in a campaign of considerable 
movement with few railroads and few 
good roads. The system of echeloning 
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trains, march tables for trains, etc., is 
not out of date. 

The supply course will include all 
supplies, evacuations, and salvage. The 
supply of ammunition will be thor- 
oughly covered in all its phases. Re 

Duties of Division Commander, Divi- 
sion General Staff, etc—The object of 
this course is to give a clear and com- 
plete view of the workings of division 
headquarters: (1) the function and 
duties of the division commander; (2) 
that of each staff officer within his own 
sphere of action; and (3) how the en- 
tire staff is combined into a smooth- 
working team. 

Troop Leading.—The Troop Leading 
course is intended to teach in all details 
the execution of the tactical principles 
applicable to a given situation and the 
necessity and means of securing tac- 
tical team play. In addition, the tactics 
and technic of each arm are illustrated. 
The major part of the course is based 
on a continuous situation of an infantry 
division. The situation this year will 
be that of the First Division in the 
Meuse-Argonne (September 30 to Oc- 
tober 9) or the Second Division in the 
Meuse-Argonne (October 28 to ovem- 
ber 11). Situations illustrating the ac- 
tion, etc., of one element of all com- 
mands will be given. This course is 
concerned with how the division com- 
mander’s orders are executed. The or- 
ders, movements, arrangements of all 
troops, staff and services will be 
studied down to include platoons and 
patrols. 

The cavalry troop leading situations 
will be independent of the foregoing and 
will generally cover the action of divi- 
sional cavalry. 

The marking system still prevails at 
Leavenworth and competition is keen. 


The applicatory system is used in in- 
struction and in grading. The values 
of the various subjects of the whole 
course are about as follows: 


Per 
cent 
I a a Oe 
SS hg oie ck nin cn 11 
ia we iil ‘a 6 des 6 
Conduct of War and Military His- 
ea re a 4 
EE pe ee eee 3 
Ng ESE ee 2 
Laws of War and Military Govern- 
DT hes ttnihdaranenvtaaceas l 
100 


But how does the above concern you, 
Mr. Military Man? It is this way 
The War Department intends that all 
officers possible shall take the course at 
the School of the Line each year. This 
year 100 students actually arrived; next 
year probably 150 will be detailed. 
Graduates of the War College are not 
exempt. The students are detailed from 
approximate age 52 years down. So 
if you are over forty you may expect 
to be on the detail when it comes out in 
the spring, and if under forty you may 
still be reached. 


The students now attending the school 
of the Line are: 


Infantry, 41 officers, commissioned 
1891 to 1897. 

Cavalry, 17 officers, commissioned 
1891 to 1897. 

Coast Artillery, 16 officers, commis- 
sioned 1898 to 1902. 

Field Artillery, 10 officers, commis- 
sioned 1895 to 1903. 

Medical Corps, 4 officers, commis- 
sioned 1901 to 1910. 

Corps of Engineers, 2 officers, com- 
missioned 1902 to 1903. 

Marine Corps, 2 officers, commis- 
sioned 1909. 

Ordnance Department, 1 officer, com- 
missioned 1906. 
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Signal Corps, 1 officer, commissioned 
1901. 
Total, 94. 


From this you may judge your 
chances of being detailed. 

The explanation of the course in this 
article has been made at length because 
it is known that many officers are look- 
ing forward to the course and enjoy 
preparation for it. 

The mailing list will be started about 
January and will contain selected mat- 
ter. The large amount of new or re- 
written matter which has to be issued 
to the students has prohibited the use 
of the school facilities for the mailing 
list matter up to the present time. The 
compilation of mailing list matter is be- 
ginning now (November). The course 
in Larger Units and Tactical Principles 
and Decisions will be among the first 
to appear. You will need no introduc- 
tion nor explanation in order to begin 
work on these. 


Any explanation as to how to use the 
mailing list matter, and the answering 
of questions concerning it, will better 
be postponed until the matter has been 
received and examined. 

Perhaps you would like to know 
whether Fort Leavenworth is a good 
station, but wouldn’t that better be put 
off until you get the order, then un- 
der “Varied Ground” the editor may 
tell you whether the public schools are 
good in Leavenworth, how far it is from 
Kansas City, the bogie of the golf 
course, the tennis courts, the mounts, 
the jumps and hurdles, the cooks, the 
messes, the quarters, the farm colony, 
the family apartments, the club, the 
hops, the smokers and several other 
pleasures and troubles which strive to 
get your attention, but which never 
really let you forget that your real op- 
portunity at Leavenworth is the School 
of the Line. 





D 


Credit for Depth Bomb 

Credit for inventing the depth charge 
that proved an effective weapon of at- 
tack on the U-boats is given to Chester 
T. Minkler of the Newport Torpedo 
Station in a letter from the Navy De- 
partment received by Captain Trench, 
inspector in charge of the station. 

Minkler turned over his patents to 
the Government without royalty or 
other considerations. His experiments 
were conducted in Newport waters at 
great personal risk. 
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The Reserve Officers Training Corps 
By Lieut. Colonel H. L. Jordan, Infantry 


Origin —When the European nations 
had been at war nearly two years, it 
became a matter of common discussion 
that this country should undertake some 
plan for the organization and training 
of its young men. Particularly it was 
recognized by leading educators and 
military men that some steps should be 
taken toward the formation of a reserve 
of officers. The result of various ex- 
periments in military education, together 
with the experience gained in military 
schools and the Plattsburg and Fort 
Sheridan summer camps, were embodied 
in the provisions for the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps in the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 

Before these provisions could be 
thoroughly applied to the training of 
officers, the United States entered the 
war. As had been anticipated, it was 
found that the supply of men with any 
sort of military education was lament- 
ably small. Consequently months inter- 
vened between the declaration of war 
and the appearance of any American 
armed force in the scene of operations 
abroad. These months, without doubt, 
cost the allies untold sums of money 
and numbers of men. 

With the cessation of hostilities, and 
the abandonment of that emergency 
measure of training soldiers (the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps), the 
United States again returns to the plan 
formulated in 1916 for the training of 
officers. 

Purpose-—What was known before 
the war was emphasized during the war 
—that college-trained men, with a 


groundwork of military education, can 
be made in a relatively short time into 
efficient officers. The first purpose, 
then, of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is to make a reserve of such 
men, with such a groundwork of mili- 
tary training, available for a possible 
crisis. 

The war further aided in demonstrat- 
ing the immense value to an individual 
of the physical training methods de- 
vised for use with the Army. The 
second purpose of the corps is to assist 
in the improvement of the physique of 
American men, in the correction and 
reduction of the number of physical de- 
ficiencies which appeared particularly in 
the examination for the draft. 

Possibly one of the most important 
purposes of the corps is the teaching of 
good citizenship, through the cultivation 
of the fundamentals of honor, judg- 
ment, a decent respect for law and or- 
der, and love of country. 

Finally, the primary object of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is to 
provide systematic military training at 
civil educational institutions for the 
purpose of qualifying selected students 
of such institutions as reserve officers 
in the military forces of the United 
States. 

Organization.—The Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps can only be organized 
in institutions having certain standards 
of scholarship and agreeing to observe 
the conditions of the National Defense 
Act. Institutions are divided into 
senior division for land-grant colleges, 
military colleges, and colleges and uni- 
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versities offering the standard four-year 
course to high-school graduates; and 
junior division for other schools, chiefly 
military academies and high schools. In 
either case no unit can be organized 
with less than 100 male students over 
14 years of age enrolled, and without 
the detail of an officer of the United 
States Army as professor of military 
science and tactics. 

Men enrolling in the corps are uni- 
formed during their attendance in the 
prescribed drills and exercises, and may 
wear such uniforms at other times. 
The minimum requirement for military 
training is three hours per week during 
the first two years of attendance, this 
three hours being divided between mili- 
tary and physical drills and theoretical 
instruction. If the student enters the 
corps, he must agree to continue his 
work in it for two years if he remains 
at the institution. After the first two 
years the student is allowed to enter, if 
he wishes, an advanced course with a 
minimum of five hours per week, com- 
bined with such camps as may be or- 
dered by the Secretary of War. 

The returns to the student, in addi- 
tion to the physical and mental training, 
are briefly as follows: The student re- 
ceives a woolen uniform each year dur- 
ing his continuance in the corps, making 
a total for the four years of $73.28 in 
value. If the student attends summer 
camps, he receives uniforms in addi- 
tion costing $44.01. During the ad- 
vanced course the student is paid in 
cash $12 per month, making a total of 
$236 for the two years. During the 
summer camps the student is subsisted 
at government expense and receives 
transportation and from them. 
These items make up a cost of nearly 
$200 on the average. The Government 


to 


is therefore offering to each member of 
the corps pay and allowances amounting 
to an average of $115 per year for 
four years. 

Units are being organized in each of 
the arms of the service, the usual unit 
being of the infantry type. The spe- 
cial units are normally organized at 
technical schools, which have the facil- 
ities for the technical instruction in- 
volved. Each unit is provided with an 
officer of the particular arm of the 
service involved, who serves as profes- 
sor of military science and tactics. 

For the purpose of administration, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
3ranch of War Plans Division of the 
General Staff, which is in charge of the 
organization and development of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, has 
divided the United States into twelve 
territorial districts, each in charge of a 
District Inspector. 

Usefulness —To enable the college 
and the student to render efficient serv- 
ice to the United States and to them- 
selves is perhaps the prime usefulness 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
The benefit in every way is reciprocal— 
the student is the gainer in an improved 
physique and in a better understanding 
of the duties of citizenship; the college 
is the gainer in the broadening of its 
curriculum and ideas for greater na- 
tional service; the United States is the 
gainer in the creation of a reserve of 
officers for use in emergency. 

The war should have taught us that 
only through individual loyalty to the 
country and willingness to sacrifice for 
the preservation of its ideals can the 
nation permanently prosper. The Re- 


serve Officers’ Training Corps offers the 
best present means to college men for 
service to the country. Its reception at 
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the hands of the colleges and students 
in this country will determine whether 
or not the great lessons of the war 
have been learned. 

The office of the Adjutant General of 
the Army is the office of record and is- 
suance of orders. All communications, 
therefore, with reference to the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps will be 
addressed, except where otherwise spe- 
cified, to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

Duties of District Inspector —The 
duties of the District Inspector, as laid 
down in Special Regulations No. 44, 
are as follows: 


The District Inspector is the repre- 
sentative within his district of the 
Director, War Plans Division, General 
Staff. He should be thoroughly con- 
versant with the history of military 
training in civil educational institutions 
and the past and present policy of the 
War Department with reference to said 
training. It will be his duty to coor- 
dinate the military instruction and 
training at all educational institutions 
within his district and to see that the 
policy with reference to same is carried 
into effect. He will have supervision 
over all army personnel on duty at all 
civil educational institutions within his 
district. He will determine the number 
of officers and noncommissioned officers 
needed for duty at each institution 
within his district and will recommend 
the detail or relief of such officers and 
noncommissioned officers to the War 
Department. He will see that the 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
on such duty properly perform their 
duties. He will see that all institutions 
within his district are equipped prop- 
erly to carry on the instruction and 
training prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment. He will not be responsible, 
however, for the supply of such equip- 
ment. He should spend a large part of 
his time visiting the units within his 
district, becoming personally acquainted 


with the officials of the institutions and 
the army officers on duty, and giving 
his advice and cooperation whenever 
needed. He should refrain from inter- 
ference with schedules in operation or 
with local affairs except where there is 
a failure to carry out policy, or where 
wrong methods are in operation. He 
should permit and encourage great lati- 
tude and freedom as to methods on the 
part of the professors of military 
science and tactics and hold them re- 
sponsible for results. Copies of instruc- 
tion from the War Department will be 
furnished him, and all routine matters 
pertaining to units should be handled by 
him, unless action of the War Depart- 
ment is necessary. His office should not 
become burdened with administrative 
functions nor should he demand unnec- 
essary and burdensome reports and 
data from the institution. He should 
accompany the War Department inspec- 
tor during the annua! inspection of 
institutions within his district. 


One of the things that I believe is 
fundamental and necessary is to impress 
upon the professor of military science 
and tactics of each institution that you 
are not only willing but anxious to as- 
sist him in every way possible. The 
District Inspector is not in charge of 
military training in the schools or col- 
leges in his district, but he is the repre- 
sentative of the R. O. T. C. Branch of 
the War Plans Division of the General 
Staff, and, as such, it is up to him to 
advise the professors of military science 
and tactics as to decisions which are 
made from time to time by The Ad- 
jutant General. 

This is done by a Monthly Bulletin 
which is sent out from these headquar- 
ters on the first of each month. In this 
way the professor of military science 
and tactics has all decisions in a com- 
pact form, indexed and handy for 
reference. Any important decisions 
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which are made during the month are 
repeated to the professor of military 
science and tactics by a District Letter 
and later this is included in our Monthly 
Bulletin. 

Of course there are numerous ques- 
tions which are put up to the District 
Inspector. He has to dig out the answer 
to these and advise the professor of 
military science and tactics as to the reg- 
ulations and the law. 

It is not the desire of the War De- 
partment to make too radical and sud- 
den changes in the curriculum of any 
institution, but they hope to get the in- 
stitution to gradually alter its course so 
that it will meet all requirements. 

I believe that the selection of the 
name “District Inspector” is an unfor- 
tunate one. As soon as you say “in- 
spector” to an army man he at once 
has a mental picture of everyone scur- 
rying around, cleaning up corners, and 
putting things generally in a condition 
better than they usually are. This is 
not meant as a slap at anyone, but it is 
a fact that no inspector sees things in 
their true light. We have tried to im- 
press upon our professors of military 
science and tactics that we are coming 
around from time to time to pay them 
a visit. On these visits we will inquire 
into matters relating to the equipment 
and instruction of the R. O. T. C. stu- 
dent, and we will endeavor to see 
whether or not the requirements of 
Special Regulations No. 44 and Appen- 
dices are being complied with as nearly 
as possible at that particular institution. 

If the inspector on any of his visits 
finds that the requirements of Special 
Regulations No. 44 and Appendices are 
not being complied with, the professor 
of military science and tactics will have 
this fact brought to his attention, and 


the same matter will be looked into 
upon the occasion of the next visit of 
an inspector. This is handled in the 
following manner: The inspector makes 
a written report of his inspection. Ex- 
tracts of commendations or criticisms 
are made and furnished to the professor 
of military science and tactics for his 
information and suggestions made to 
correct defects. Upon the occasion of 
the next visit to this institution, the 
inspector takes with him a copy of the 
extract and looks into those matters 
which were reported as unsatisfactory 
on the last visit. In all probability 
these things will have already been cor- 
rected, as it is our custom to speak of 
the defects as noticed, and, 
when possible, we offer a suggestion as 
to our idea of how they should be reme- 
died. There is no obligation on the part 
of the professor of military science and 
tactics to follow our suggestions as to 
the manner in which the corrections 
should be made. In other words, we 
hold the professor of military science 
and tactics responsible for results and 
do not worry about methods. He is 
of course expected to confine himself 
within the bounds of reason and justice. 

The Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics—Under the provisions of 
Special Regulations No. 44, the pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics 
will be the head of the Department of 
Military Science and Tactics and shall 
have the academic rank of full pro- 
fessor and shall be a member of the 
university, college or school faculty. As 
such, he will be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of a faculty member and 
will assume the same responsibilities as 
heads of other departments. 

The senior officer on duty at an edu- 
cational institution will be the head of 
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the Department of Military Science and 
Tactics. He is directly responsible to 
the Director, War Plans Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, for successfully carrying out 
the policies of the War Department rel- 
ative to R. O. T. C. training in the 
institution. 

The professor of military science and 
tactics should be an officer who is neat 
and soldierly in appearance and bearing, 
and one who by his personal example 
will create a good impression of what 
an officer should be. He should be 
firm, but just and kind. As far as pos- 
sible he should take a personal interest 
in the students under him. Nothing 
puffs a student up with pride more than 


to have a professor show that he knows 
and remembers him. This can easily be 
done with cadet officers and noncom- 
missioned officers if the effort is made. 

The professor of military science and 
tactics should take a lively interest in 
all college matters, the students’ play 
as well as their work. In other words, 
he should have the interest of the en- 
tire institution at heart and not con- 
fine himself to things strictly military 
He should attend all faculty meetings 
and stand ready to give any aid in his 
power so long as it does not conflict 
with his duties as professor of military 
science and tactics. 


D 


American System of Training 

Referring to the system adopted by 
the United States in the training of the 
Army for participation in the World 
War, the chief of staff in his annual 
report, says: 


The war has shown that the Amer- 
ican ideas of the training of the soldier 
were sound and that the American- 
trained soldier has no superior. It has 
also shown that the principles under- 
lying the instruction in our service 
schools for officers are sound. The re- 
sults attained both in staff work and 
in the command and leading of troops 
in combat are remarkable, in view of 
the fact that opportunities for the train- 
ing of officers in the actual command 
of, or in the actual performance of 
staff duties in, divisions and larger units 
have prior to this war been practically 
nonexistent. These results are largely 
attributable to the instruction given in 
the various service schools before the 
war, and they have emphasized the nec- 
essity for the continuation and develop- 
ment of these schools in the future. 


Getting Closer to the People 


HE indications are that there is a 
ek tendency on the part of the gen- 

eral public to revert to its pre- 
war attitude of apathy, and, we might 
truthfully say, antagonism, to the sol- 
diers of the Regular Army. That this 
tendency is growing there can be no 
doubt. 

It is possibly natural, and only to be 
expected, that with the demobilization 
of the great war army the public inter- 
est in military affairs should wane to 
some extent. 

Still, it is believed that the Army 
itself can hold and, where it has been 
lost to any degree, revive that friendly 
relationship which existed during the 
war. It is impossible to overestimate 
the vast importance to the future suc- 
cess and welfare of the Army of stim- 
ulating the interests and cooperation of 
the general public in army work, plans, 
activities, developments, and, in fact, of 
establishing a close relationship with an 
understanding of its day-by-day life. 
The public should be brought to look 
upon the Army, not as a thing apart, 
but as something that is their own— 
something in which they have a very 
real and different interest and not as 
a necessary burden and expense. Every 
effort should tend toward awakening 
the pride and interest of the civilian 
communities in the Army as expressed 
and exemplified by the men of the near- 
est military post or camp. The results 
thus obtained are sure to be reflected 
from higher morale, better conduct and 
increasing interest in their work on the 
part of the men. This will also have a 
definite bearing on recruiting, for, with- 
out a favorable interest in the Army on 
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the part of the public, recruiting will 
again dwindle to its pre-war status. A 
favorable consideration cannot be se- 
cured if the Army assumes an outward 
“stand-offish” or indifferent attitude. 

The commanding officer is himself 
one of the great factors in determining 
the nature and closeness of relations be- 
tween the personnel of the garrison and 
the people of the community and upon 
his personality will depend these mutual 
conditions. He must take time to mix 
freely in the surrounding civilian com- 
munities and enjoy a wide acquaintance, 
attend luncheons, dinners and meetings 
of different civic and commercial or- 
ganizations, such as the Rotary Club, 
Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., and to take advantage of every 
opportunity to give talks on the subject 
of the Army, its work, its ideals, and 
its various relations to the civil com- 
munity. Close personal relations be- 
tween him and the higher civil authori- 
ties and prominent individuals will 
often avert difficulty between the gar- 
rison and community, or allay it if it 
has arisen. 

Let us look further into the subject 
and definitely point out some of the 
ways and means for getting the people 
closer to the service. Occasions may be 
created for inviting civilian organiza- 
tions and societies to visit the camp or 
post to witness military activities, ath- 
letic sports, field days, parades, reviews, 
etc. Arrangements may be made to 
have prominent citizens address camp or 
post gatherings of officers and men. In 
this connection mass meetings are likely 
to meet with particular popularity. Per- 
sons prominent in the news of the day 
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will often find time to contribute their 
share to the cause. The civil popula- 
tion might well be invited to attend to 
the extent that they may be accommo- 
dated. On these occasions definite 
steps should always be taken to insure 
an audience even to the extent of desig- 
nating a certain number of men of each 
organization to attend. 

Social intercourse offers an excellent 
opportunity for building up a mutuality 
of interest and of establishing pleasant 
relations between the families of 
officers and those of the people. Many 
civilians like to attend military func- 
tions and dances. If these are appro- 
priately arranged and invitations suit- 
ably sent out to individuals or organi- 
zations, the results will be commensu- 
rate with the efforts involved. Like- 
wise, officers and their families should 
be encouraged to attend civilian func- 
tions. 

It is particularly desirable that the 
social privileges accorded enlisted men 
during the war, by desirable classes of 
citizens, be preserved and the uniform 
continue to be honored. Experience 
has abundantly shown that the conduc 
of men enjoying such privileges is 
habitually exemplary and reflects credit 
on the service. Measures should be 
taken to insure that soldiers are wel- 
come guests at the entertainments and 
gatherings of the good people of the 
town, also that the hospitality and 
kindness of these be returned by their 
entertainments in such ways as may be 
most appropriate to the facilities of the 
post and command. To this end, the 
good offices of the welfare organiza- 
tions, fraternal societies, churches, etc., 
as well as individuals, may be invoked. 

The chaplain can assist greatly in 
this matter. He should be encouraged 


to accept invitations to speak to churca 
audiences and others, of civilian com- 
munities. It often happens that these 
addresses will be printed, either in part 
or in substance, in the local press, thus 
doubling their effectiveness. Articles 
on the Army and their work in it, to 
their denominational and other papers, 
might be of value. 

On account of their business rela- 
tions with the neighboring civilian 
communities, both the Post Exchange 
Officer and the Quartermaster can be 
of great help in establishing a feeling of 
cordiality. Medical officers, the adju- 
tant and staff officers can do much to 
encourage a better understanding. All 
officers should be well informed in the 
matter of spreading the gospel of a bet- 
ter understanding and more congenial 
relationship. 

On account of his contact with the 
local press, the morale officer holds a 
strategic position in that he can encour- 
age the newspapers to print friendly 
and interesting articles about the Army. 
He should have a wide personal 
acquaintance with the local newspaper 
writers and editors and encourage them 
to turn to him for verification of criti- 
cisms before they are printed, thereby 
doing much to prevent adverse articles 
concerning the Army and post which 
may be unjust. He can facilitate the 
securing by the local papers of all news 
of interest to the command and local 
community, seeing that weekly pro- 
grams, special occasions, field days, 
athletic contests, etc., receive due pub- 
licity, along with social and personal 
items. 

The American Legion and other vet- 
eran organizations furnish wide oppor- 
tunities for contact with the civilian 
community. Every effort should be 
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made to encourage a pleasant relation- 
ship between these organizations and 
the permanent military establishment. 
It might be possible to extend them 
the use of the parade ground for drill- 
ing, or allow the band to attend some 
of their rallies, parades. 
Officers should take advantage of every 
opportunity to address these organiza- 
tions and thus keep alive the old inter- 
est and friendship between them and 
the regular establishment. There 
should be a post of the “Legion” 
organized in every regiment and affili- 
ated with the local civilian post. 

There are many activities such as ath- 
letics, small arms, firing, bowling, etc., 
which can be indulged in jointly by the 
army and civilian clubs and societies. 
Cooperative relations should be estab- 
lished with the American Rifle Associa- 
tion, Trap Shooting Clubs, and National 
Guard Regiments. Many fraternal or- 
ganizations have their bowling and 
other athletic teams. Local colleges and 
institutions of learning furnish athletic 
competitors in baseball, football, basket 
ball, track athletics, etc. Army teams are 
usually welcome in such competitions. 

At all posts and camps where voca- 
tional training is in progress, arrange- 
ments should be made to take classes 
of soldiers on visits to nearby industrial 


reviews or 


plants. The men will derive benefits 
from an educational standpoint and the 
officers and the Army will establish 
closer relations with the large manufac- 
turers. Similarly, groups of prominent 
citizens, educators and manufacturers 
may be shown the soldiers at this work 
in the garrison. 

Holidays such as Sundays, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year offer 
an excellent opportunity for civilians to 
invite soldiers into their homes for din- 
ner, thus giving the lonely soldier who 
is far from home a touch of home life 
with its steadying influence, and at the 
same time bring about a keener interest 
in the Army on the part of civilians. 
The commander whose men are absent 
on such invitation has no cause to 
worry. 

Letters, every now and then, from 
company commanders to the parents or 
relatives of men in their organizations, 
telling of the progress or good work or 
good conduct of the men, are also a 
strong link in the chain which binds the 
Regular Army to the civilian home. 

The Morale Branch of the War Plans 
Division is doing everything possible to 
bring about and encourage this closer 
relationship between the Army and the 
people. Our officers should give every 
encouragement and assistance in this 
work. 
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Citizenship vs. the Slacker 
By Colonel Samuel W. Noyes, Infantry 


HE future military policy of this 
Bs country should be a matter of 

deep concern to all red-blooded 
Americans at this time. We are in a 
new era of our national existence. We 
are larger and more important than the 
noble gentlemen who framed our Con- 
stitution ever dreamed we would be. 
We have even gone back to the Old 
World and been a deciding factor in the 
World’s War for democracy, and have 
set a standard which it should be our 
pride to maintain. 

The whole question of military serv- 
ice has its origin in the Constitution and 
the citizenship guaranteed under it. 
According to the Constitution we are 
all free and equal, and a citizenship of 
equal rights and privileges is guaranteed 
to us. In normal times these rights and 
privileges are insured to us by the usual 
process of law. There have been times 
in the past, and probably will be times 
again in the future, when the usual pro- 
cess of law has been and will be inade- 
quate to cope with the situation, be it 
internal or external, and the President 
and Congress have been compelled to 
have recourse to the armed force of 
the country to straighten out these 
difficulties and maintain our national in- 
tegrity. In the past, prior to two years 
ago, the military force in this country 
was organized from a purely voluntary 
service of the citizen. The Constitution 
provided a citizenship of equal rights 
and privileges, and it also provided that 
every able-bodied man between definite 
ages would constitute the military forces 
of the country. But it left to the indi- 


vidual whether or not he would develop 
the fullness of his citizenship. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that at the 
beginning of every emergency this 
country has been without an adequate 
military force, trained, organized and 
equipped so that it might meet the emer- 
gency at its vital point, the beginning. 
This condition has always maintained, 
a deplorable state of unpreparedness has 
always existed, while proper prepara- 
tions might have saved us many lives 
and a great waste of funds endeavoring 
in time of war to overcome our neglect 
of peace times. 

Upon our entry into the World War, 
two years ago, the President and Con- 
gress, realizing the enormity and gravity 
of the situation and the absolute use- 
lessness of attempting to rely on our 
system of voluntary service upon which 
we have depended in the past, declared 
the Selective Service Act, commonly 
known as the Draft Law; but this did 
not and could not correct the errors of 
the past. 

By declaring this act, it made imme- 
diately available all citizens between cer- 
tain ages for military service to meet the 
situation, but this force was not trained, 
not organized, and not equipped. It 
took over a year to train, organize, and 
equip this force to such an extent as 
to make it a deciding factor in the war. 
We were too busy in our commercial 
pursuits to be bothered with an adequate 
military preparation. We were too busy 
making money to develop the fullness 
of citizenship as contemplated by the 
Constitution. It took a year of intense 
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energy and the expenditure of untold 
wealth to bring the man-power of the 
United States up to its normal, a normal 
which meant a fulfillment of citizen- 
ship. 

According to the provisions of the 
present demobilization, this normal cit- 
izenship, as we understand it now, is 
being dissipated back where it came 
from similar manner, you 
might take a handful of dust in a strong 
wind and throw it into the air to scat- 
ter and be lost. Officers and men are 
being demobilized without a proper 
regard for maintaining that standard of 
citizenship that we have attained after 
two years of penalties, penalties which 
should never have been forced upon us 
had we been maintained at a normal cit- 
izenship. 

Another 


as, in a 


product of this unpre- 
paredness that we had prior to two 
years ago was the great alien popula- 
tion we allowed to come into this 
country, assume the full privileges of 
citizenship by taking out first papers, 
and when these men were called in the 
draft and told that they would have to 
complete their citizenship, a great many 
of them said, “No, we don’t want your 
citizenship; take back your first 
papers.” These same men are now 
applicants for citizenship. Should they 
get it? If a man comes to this country 
and takes out his first papers and the 
country is good enough for him to 
make a living in, it is good enough for 
him to fight for when the emergency 
comes. It is our duty in the future to 
see that these men who come from for- 
eign nations to this country go 
through a regular and orderly course 
of determining whether or not they are 
fit to become American citizens. If 
they are not, then they are not entitled 


to the equal rights and privileges of 
citizenship as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and we don’t want them to 
remain here as undesirables. If they 
are fit, then the oath of allegiance 
should be the immediate consequence. 

There were developed in the last two 
years, as products of unpreparedness 
in this country, many forms of so-called 
draft evaders. Some of these evaders 
were out and out tainted with yellow, 
but a great many of them were not. 
Some of them had to be sanctioned by 
the Government in order to maintain 
the military force at its greatest effi- 
ciency. Men had to work in shipyards, 
munition plants, and so on, but they 
should have been put on the same foot- 
ing as the fighting men. The man who 
makes the goods is entitled to no more 
consideration in time of war than the 
man whose fighting efficiency depends 
upon those goods. The man who 
makes the munitions is entitled to no 
more money, in time of war, than the 
man who fights with them, and so on. 
All these difficulties the Government 
had to confront in supplying the man- 
power, but the mistakes did not accrue 
from the conditions of the war. The 
mistakes were made before the war in 
not properly regulating our citizenship 
and fulfillment of its obligation in equal 
and intelligent training and organiza- 
tion of the man-power of the country. 

I contend that there is only one way 
to work out this question equitably to 
all citizens. If citizenship means 


equality of rights and privileges, then 
one of those equities is an intelligent, 
well-trained citizenship, attained only 
through some form of universal mili- 
tary training. 

I will try and give you in a brief way 
what might be developed under such a 
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universal military training system in 
this country. Supposing that such an 
act was provided by Congress. The 
first thing to be considered would be 
the division of the territory into train- 
ing areas. This would have to be done 
in accordance with the population and 
availability of suitable camp sites (one 
of which should be in each training 
area). Under the draft it was found 
that about 700,000 young men came to 
the age of twenty-one in 1917, and, 
figuring on that as a basis, it would 
take approximately sixteen training 
areas in this country. This would give 
each a good-sized training division. 
The next step would be to declare 
all men between the ages of twenty and 
fifty immediately available for univer- 
sal training and to constitute the mili- 
tary force of the country for service 
in case of war, this force to be divided 
into reserves according to age: twenty 
to thirty, the active reserve; thirty to 
forty, the inactive reserve; forty to 
fifty, the retired reserve. That on or 
before a certain date, each and every 
male citizen within those ages would be 
required to fill out and file with the 
commanding officer of the training 
area in which he is a resident, a return 
or questionnaire, provided by the War 
Department. These questionnaires, I 
think you will understand from their 
application in the draft, can be made 
to contain all the information necessary 
to make these registrants available for 
immediate classification in a proper 
paper organization in each area. The 
result of this registration would be 
two-fold: firstly, the immediate identi- 
fication of the trained and untrained 
citizen, and secondly, the proper classi- 
fication of the trained citizen. We had, 
in this country and abroad, in the 


neighborhood of four million men under 
some degree of military training, and 
this registration would pick up and 
make available for future emergencies, 
as a national asset, these four million 
men. 

After the first registration the only 
obligation that would remain upon the 
citizen would be a periodical status re- 
port. This would be necessary to keep 
the paper organization of each training 
area at its maximum of efficiency. 
Training, such as is here contemplated, 
should not impose any restrictions on 
the movements of the citizen, but it is 
a necessary obligation that the citizen 
must keep his military status straight, 
and if he moves from one area to 
another, if his health becomes impaired, 
and so on, a periodical report of this 
will keep the paper organization of the 
man-power of each training area at a 
maximum of efficiency. 

The next provision necessary would 
be the classification and training of the 
young men who come of age each year, 
The act would provide that on a certain 
day each year all young men who have 
in the previous year arrived at the age 
of twenty would report to the training 
center of the area in which they reside, 
for classification and instruction. Upon 
reporting, this force would be divided, 
first into the combatant and non- 
combatant service, this in accordance 
with their physical and general fitness. 
Those assigned to the combatant forces 
would be reassigned to the various 
arms of that force. In reassigning 
the non-combatants the following con- 
sideration is necessary. Under the 
universal training idea, when war is 
declared, every man who is necessary 
to produce anything that is used in 
pursuit of the war should be in the 
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government military service on an offi- 
cer’s or soldier’s pay. By that I mean, 
taking the munition plant as an ex- 
ample, during peace times the Gov- 
ernment should subsidize the munition 
plant so that the minute war becomes 
imminent it can be taken over by the 
Government. The officials and work- 
men who operate it in peace time 
should operate it in war time, not at 
the profiteer wage, but on an econom- 
ical basis of government operation. 
The officials should be commissioned, 
and the higher class of skilled labor in 
that institution should be made non- 
commissioned officers of appropriate 
grade, and so on down until you come 
to the man who corresponds to the pri- 
vate in the ranks; so that, when war 
is declared, the men who work in this 
plant would automatically become off- 
cers and soldiers called to active serv- 
ice for the emergency. This would be 
a substantial and indiscriminate deliv- 
ery of ctizenshp and throw the bur- 
den equally on all classes. 

What is said of the munition plant 
workers would apply to all workers 
who produce the wherewithal that 
makes the fighting men efficient in 
war. It is just as much the duty of 
a citizen to stay at his job, if it is a 
necessary job in pursuit of the war, as 
it is for the other man to fight with the 
wherewithal that the vocational man 
produces ; they both have an equity of 
citizenship which peace and war time 
should make obligatory. So, when we 
come to the assignment of this non- 
combatant force, not only the usual 
branches of the non-combatant serv- 
ice as we have understood them in the 
past are considered, but all the voca- 
tional workers down to the producer 
of the raw material must be considered 


in the assignment of the young men 
who come of age each year. This as- 
signment having been made, an inten- 
sive instruction will be given to all 
covering a period of from six months 
to a year, after which they will go 
on the active reserve. They then have 
the same obligation as the men who 
registered originally, rendering period- 
ically a status report which will keep 
the paper efficency of the training 
area at its maximum. 

The vocational training cited above 
would also be a material asset to the 
young man who receives it, in his fu- 
ture civil pursuit. 

It might be contended that a system 
of this kind, if not wholly, would ap- 
proximate militarism. I only want to 
call your attention to the things which 
produced militarism—an autocratic one- 
man control of forty years made mili- 
tarism as we understand it now. The 
late Kaiser and Germany symbolize mili- 
tarism today. Our own government is 
purely democratic, our President may 
change every four years, and the po- 
litical control of the country in Con- 
gress may change every two, four or 
six years, so that unless we have a 
radical change in our form of govern- 
ment, militarism is not possible in this 
country. 

One important truth developed from 
a system of this kind started two years 
ago in the Selective Service Law. Up 
to that time there had been a contin- 
ually widening gap growing between 
labor and capital in this country. The 
result of the draft was to bring all 
classes of men together in a bond of 
interest, where they found that, after 
all, there was a common clay in their 
make-up, and as a result the draft was 
in fact a great social equalizer, which 
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the universal training scheme that I 
have represented to you would carry 
on, and the difficulties between those 
two extremes would materially lessen 
and possibly disappear in time. There 
is no question as to the great benefits 
derived by the young men from a phys- 
ical, mental and moral training of this 
kind. It is sure to be an asset to them 
in their economic and social relations 
for the rest of their lives. 

Under this universal training scheme 
there should be an officers’ school in 
each training center, and officer mate- 
rial should be obtained after each year’s 
class of universal training men has 
completed its instruction and classifi- 
cation, and these candidates held over 
for additional technical instruction for 
at least a year, after which time those 
qualified should be commissioned in the 
reserve. Specially equipped schools 
for advance staff instruction should 
also be provided. A high standard 
of efficiency should be maintained 
throughout. 

Nothing in this scheme is intended 
to do away with the necessity of the 
Regular Army, which has a definite 
function and should be maintained as 
in the past, except that it would have 
to take on the additional responsi- 
bility of furnishing most of the train- 
ng force for the universal training sys- 
tem. This, of course, would make nec- 
essary the enlargement of West Point 
and a broadening of its application to 
meet modern conditions. 

A system of this kind would develop 
a clean, manly and obedient citizen- 
ship. It would mean a minimum of 
interference with the normal life of the 
citizen in peace and war, and would 


to a great extent, if not entirely, elim- 
inate that portion of war expense that 
has gone to the profiteer in the past. 

The issue before us today is the 
necessity of a positive citizenship, de- 
fined and made effective by law, and 
one of the primal factors of a definite 
citizenship is a trained, organized and 
equipped citizenry as a guarantee of 
our sovereignty in the family of na- 
tions based on equity and efficiency. 

In furtherance of this issue it is per- 
haps pertinent to mention, as an ex- 
ample, that jury duty and taxation 
have been defined duties of the citizen 
made effective by law in the past in 
this country, but the vote, which is 
more elemental and more vital to our 
political and economical existence, is 
left at the discretional use of the in- 
dividual. It is a matter of fact that 
at the elections in this country in the 
past it has not been the ignorant vote 
that has been lost. This vote is usu- 
ally rounded up and voted without per- 
sonal interest or knowledge. The vote 
that has been lost in the past is that 
of the intelligent business man who, 
from indifference, selfishness or disin- 
clination to declare partisanship for 
business reasons, has evaded his sa- 
cred citizen’s obligation to vote. 
Therefore it is our contention that a 
positive citizenship, defined and made 
effective by law, carrying with it the 
vote of each and every citizen and the 
qualification of each and every citizen 
in the national defense scheme, what- 
ever that scheme may be, is necessary 
at this time to bring citizenship to 
par and to insure 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism in the future. 








Universal Military Training 
Analysis of Replies of 2,000 Temporary Officers on Universal 


Military 


HE following results have been 
‘a obtained from a special study 

by the Morale Branch of the re- 
plies in questionnaires made by two 
thousand temporary officers, upon dis- 
charge, to the question: 

“What is your opinion as to the 
value to them of a system of universal 
military training for the young men of 
the country ?” 

The replies considered were in the 
first two thousand questionnaires con- 
secutively arriving in which a definite 
statement was made to the above 
question. 

General Classification—(a) In gen- 
eral, these two thousand replies may be 
classified into 1,868 officers who are 
favorable to universal military training 
and 132 unfavorable. 

(b) The 1,868 favorable replies may 
be further classified into 1,175 who 
favor this training without reservation 
and 695 who favor this training with 
qualifications as to age, system, dura- 
tion, etc. 

(c) The 132 unfavorable replies may 
be further classified into 67 who are 
against this training under any condi- 
tions and 65 who are against this train- 
ing for certain reasons or who do not 
see the necessity for such training un- 
der the present conditions. 

(d) The result of the above classifi- 
cation gives: 59 per cent favor this 
training without qualifications, 35 per 
cent favorable with qualifications or 
suggestions, 3 per cent unfavorable 
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without qualifications, 3 per cent un- 
favorable with qualifications. 

Special Classification—In order to 
determine, if possible, the prevailing 
class of officers who do not favor uni- 
versal military training, all replies have 
been classified according to the branch 
of service, age, rank, civil occupation, 
and previous military experience of the 
officer making reply. 

(a) Under the branch of service 
classification the percentage of those 
unfavorable to this training is highest 
among the Veterinary Corps officers 
and Sanitary Corps officers. Officers 
of the Tank Corps show the highest 
percentage favorable to this training. 

(b) By age it is found that the offi- 
cers less than 40 years of age are more 
in favor of universal military training 
than those over forty. 

(c) By rank, all ranks show between 
92 and 95 per cent in favor of this 
training except that one of the six col- 
onels replied unfavorable, thus mak- 
ing but 83 per cent for the grade of 
colonel. 

(d) By previous military experience 
it is found that there is but little dif- 
ference in average opinion. 

(e) By classification by previous oc- 
cupation it is found that officers who 
were lawyers show but 85 per cent 
favorable to this training, whereas all 
other classes show between 90 per cent 
and 96 per cent. 

The alleged benefits of universal 
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military training were variously enu- 
merated as follows: 

Physical benefits by improvement in 
health, physique, vigor and knowledge 
of personal hygiene. 

Mental benefits by developing self- 
respect, self-confidence, self-control, 
alertness and a realization of ability 
and weaknesses. 

Moral benefits from clean living. 

Benefits in civil life, by increasing 
one’s earning power, teaches one how 
to handle men, makes one a good 
mixer, and increases one’s general 
efficiency. 

3enefits the nation by increasing pa- 
triotism, giving higher ideals of citizen- 
ship, increasing interest in public mat- 
ters, better Americanization, tends to 
remove the barriers of race, creed, color, 
society and wealth, teaches obedience 
and loyalty, and will make the different 
nationalities of this country unite. 

Senefits by a foundation to quickly 
meet any emergency by giving a na- 
tional security and would be a great 
help, even though this nation never had 
another war. 

The alleged defects of universal mili- 


tary training were variously enumerated 
as follows: 

Not practicable under present mili- 
tary establishment. 

Fosters a spirit dangerous to free in- 
stitution and breeds a system of mili- 
tarism against which we fought in 
Europe. 

Disgusts men with the military life. 

Military life tends to destroy good 
morals. 

Is a waste of time during the period 
when the young man needs all the 
education possible toward preparation 
for business occupation. 

Rigid training destroys the health. 

A similar questionnaire was an- 
swered after discharge by 1,440 en- 
listed men discharged from the 
Twelfth Division. Of these enlisted 
men 89.5 per cent believed that army 
training had benefited them in one or 
more ways, although half the ques- 
tionnaire blanks were intentionally 
given to men supposed to be dissatis- 
fied with the service. Universal mili- 
tary training was favored by 88 per 
cent; there were 8 per cent who op- 
posed it, and 4 per cent did not ex- 
press an opinion. 


D 


A Query and Answer 


Suppose that a little over a year ago 
the American soldiers had gone on a 
strike for a six-hour day, or even a 
ten-hour day! These factions that are 
trying to sandbag the American public 
today would be working twelve hours 
and more a day trying to pay the taxes 
imposed by a victorious Germany. 








The U. S. Army Emergency Ration 
By Colonel W. C. Brown, U. S. A., Retired 


matters approach a crisis, when 
commanders are exerting the su- 
preme effort to win, it is usually the 
case that the customary daily supply 
of rations becomes more than ordinarily 
difficult, roads are blocked with troops, 
ammunition wagons, and ambulances. 
Again this difficulty in the daily food 
supply occurs when troops leave the 
main highways temporarily for a flank- 
ing movement, or the accidents of the 
campaign require a division to operate 
in a section where wheeled vehicles can 
follow only with the greatest difficulty. 
It is to meet just such emergencies 
that the Army Field Service Regula- 
tions require that the soldier carry on 
the person two reserve rations. These 
he may carry for weeks before occasion 
requires their use; he has recourse to 
them only when the rations fail to ar- 
rive. Troops may be subjected to gas at- 
tacks, and for this reason it is essential 
that such rations be tinned. These 
being the conditions, it is important that 
the ration so carried be as light and 
compact as it is possible to make it. 
These are considerations which as 
far back as 1896 induced the Commis- 
sary General of Subsistence to ask that 
in each one of the eight geographical 
departments a board, consisting of a 
subsistence officer, a medical officer, and 
three officers of the line, be convened to 
consider and recommend a proper ra- 
tion for troops operating in emergen- 
cies. 
These reports having been received 
were found to call for rations weighing 
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from 22 to 32 ounces net, and with 
food values varying from 2,134 to 3,536 
calories, the average net weight being 
26 ounces with a calorific value a tri- 
fle over 2,900. A central board was then 
asembled in Washington to consider the 
various recommendations submitted and 
from these to recommend a suitable 
emergency ration for the Army. 

This board finally recommended the 
following : 


BONE ib tivis conn ay itd 10 oz. 
Hard bread.......... 16 oz. 
A 4 oz. 
GMO Epwidvesecede 2 oz. 
ey eee 4 grains 
ae 1/2 oz. 
EE «shad wae bean 2/5 oz. 
Se ERE w= 1/2 oz. 


This was a good ration and sufficiently 
nutritious (4,100 calories) that it was 
considered that troops in emergencies 
could if necessary subsist on half the 
ration above prescribed. 

In order, however, to test this, a 
troop of the Ist Cavalry at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, was directed to make a ten- 
day march, with no transportation 
whatever, subsisting meanwhile on half 
of the above described emergency ra- 
tion—five rations per man for the ten 
days. 

The test was made in May, 1897, on 
the then extensive and sparsely settled 
Kiowa and Comanche Indian Reserva- 
tion where additional food was unob- 
tainable even if the men desired it. 

It was demonstrated in this test that 
the half-ration above described was 
ample to sustain men in good physical 
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condition under active field conditions 
even for so prolonged a period as ten 
days. The marches averaged over 21 
miles per day, the men lost an average 
of 3 pounds per man in weight, which 
was probably surplus fat previously laid 
on during their less strenuous life in 
garrison. In the test of strength and 
vitality, however, the 40 men pulled on 
the dynamometer, in the aggregate, a 
ton more on the last day than on the 
frst. The food value of rations con- 


Standard Emergency Ration put up by 
a firm in Passaic, N. J. The chief con- 
stituents of this ration were pea meal, 
hard bread and evaporated beef, with 
some fat bacon and a slab of com- 
pressed tea. It was tinned, compact, and 
quite nutritious, but was rather rich 
food for use in a tropical climate. Re- 
ports as to its merits, while by no means 
unanimously enthusiastic, indicated that 
it was by far better than no emergency 
ration whatever. 
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Carried by troops in A. E. F. 


sumed on this test was a trifle over 
2,000 calories per man per day. This 
ration had the disadvantage of not be- 
ing tinned. For some reason, however, 
it was not supplied the troops in the 
Santiago campaign, where the insuffici- 
ent and unsuitable food supply called 
forth in subseqent investigations no 
little criticism. 

Troops sent to the Philippines, how- 
ever, were supplied with a limited 
quantity of what was known as the 


Should have been carried, but not on hand. 


The next effort in this line was made 
by a board convened in December, 1899. 
Their labors are described in detail in 
the Report of the Commissary General 
of Subsistence for 1901. This is now 
sometimes known as the Armour Ra- 
tion, from the name of the manufac- 
turer. It is a tinned ration consisting 
of three 3-ounce packages of meat and 
wheat (one-third meat and two-thirds 
wheat), the former being lean beef, 
ground, dried and reduced to a powder; 
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the latter being wheat with the outer 
hull removed, cooked in steam, kiln 
dried and parched, coarsely ground and 
then thoroughly mixed with the meat 
powder. The ration also has a 3-ounce 
chocolate component (half chocolate 
and half sugar) in three slabs of an 
ounce each. The moisture in this ration 
is reduced to 5 per cent or less and the 
wholed sealed in a vacuum. One of 
these rations put up about twenty years 
ago was recently opened and tested by 
the Infantry and Cavalry Equipment 
Board and the meat and wheat compon- 
ent found to be perfectly fresh. The 
chocolate had become somewhat friable, 
but otherwise was still in good condi- 
tion. 

In order to give the soldier experi- 
ence with this ration and to keep a de- 
mand for the article so that the manu- 
facturers would keep their plant in 
commission, it was ordered that the 
ration be used for not to exceed three 
days during the season of field 
operations. This procedure not being 
favorably received by the line of the 
Army, the regulation became practi- 
cally a. dead letter, was subsequently 
changed to make this apply to the 
Haversack or Reserve Ration, and the 
Armours dismantled their plant. In 
order to remove some of the objections 
to the Emergency Ration which had 
been raised, the following law, still in 
force, was passed March 2, 1907: 


Hereafter the Emergency Ration pre- 
scribed for use on emergent occasions 
shall, when issued, be furnished in addi- 
tion to the regular ration under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War (34 Stat. 1165). 


In 1910 a ration known as the Choco- 
late Emergency Ration (8 ounces net), 


and composed of chocolate, sugar, egg 
albumen, nucleo casein and cocoa 
butter, was purchased in considerable 
quantities for experimental purposes, 
but proved a failure, causing, when 
eaten, nausea and dizziness. The Sec- 
retary of War in November, 1913, or- 
dered that no more be purchased. 

The necessity of an emergency ra- 
tion in war has been apparent for years, 
however, and in 1910 an expression of 
opinion was secured from some 25 field 
officers, mostly of the line, at the War 
College, with the result that these off- 
cers were unanimously in favor of such 
a ration for use on emergent occasions 
The requirement of the regulations that 
troops subsist on the emergency ratio 
for not to exceed three days during 
the season of field training was, how- 
ever, strongly disapproved, not because 
the emergency ration was objected to, 
but because it was considered that 
troops should not be compelled to use it 
merely to accustom themselves to its 
use. It was thought that it was time 
enough to use the emergency ration 
when it was impossible to supply any- 
thing else. 

At the time the United States entered 
the World War there were practically 
no Emergency Rations on hand. In 
order that troops should not be with- 
out food, if there should be a failure 
in the daily automatic supply, each 
soldier carried two Reserve Rations 
(formerly called Haversack Ration), 
each consisting of 1 pound canned meat, 
1 pound hard bread, 2 4/10 ounces 
sugar, 1 12/100 ounces coffee. Provi- 
sion was made for a substitute of 3/4 
pound of bacon for the meat when such 
could be supplied. In practically all 


cases, however, a l-pound can of 
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canned meat was carried. Here, as in 
1898 when bacon in 34-pound tinned 
packages was desired, it was apparently 
found impracticable to supply the enor- 
mous quantities needed. 

About June 6, 1918, a cable was re- 
ceived from General Pershing’s head- 
quarters calling for 1,000,000 of the 
meat, wheat, and chocolate Emergency 
Rations (previously made by Armour), 
which in September was followed by 
another order of an additional 3,000,- 
000. It required over a month to get the 
dismantled plant in commission, when 
the production started at 12,000 per day 
and increased so rapidly that by Octo- 
ber 18 the first million rations were 
reported to be on the way to France. 

They did not reach their ultimate 
destination, however, until after the 
armistice had been signed. It needs no 
stretch of the imagination to conceive 
the advantage which would have re- 
sulted had these rations been on han 
in the Argonne and at other places 
where the problem of food supply was 
particularly difficult, and the soldier had 
to depend largely on what he carried 
on his back. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the comparative bulk of the two 
Reserve Rations and that of the tw 
Emergency Rations which were in- 
tended to take their place. The rela- 
tive weight and bulk of the two va- 
rieties are as follows: 


Reserve Ration 


Gross weight ...... 234, tbs. 
DOE Skedcige cves 143 cu. in. 
Emergency Ration 
Gross weight ......... 1 th. 
BAS Ginesccess. 33 cu. in. 


While the Reserve Ration has a much 
higher nutritive value than the Emer- 


gency Ration, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that for short periods of 
say two or three days, the Emergency 
Ration is ample and satisfying. 

In the matter of food, it is prepared- 
ness exemplified—a tinned ration o 
proper nutritive value, wholesome, ac- 
ceptable as to taste, and in a can of 
convenient shape for carrying; it 
weighs but a pound and what is more, 
being as dry as powder and vacuum 
sealed, it will keep fresh for years. 

The following are 
printed on each can: 


the directions 


U. E. Army Emercency RATION 


Not to be opened except by order of 
an officer or in extremity. 


DIRECTIONS 


Bread and Meat Component may be 
eaten dry ; or stirred into cold water; or 
one-third may be boiled five minutes or 
longer in three pints of water and 
resulting soup seasoned to taste; or, 
one-third may be boiled in one pint of 
water for five minutes, making a thick 
porridge, to be eaten hot or cold; when 
cold may be sliced and fried, if bacon or 
other fat is available. 

Chocolate component may be eaten 
dry; or made into liquid by placing the 
chocolate in a tin cup held in hot water; 
after melting, pour in slowly one pint 
boiling water to each cake; it may be 
boiled after mixing. 

The Government has at present a 
surplus the cost of which was 631 
cents per ration. 

It is shortly to be put on the market 
at the U. S. Army Retail Stores, at 
less than cost, for sale to boy scouts, 
hunters, explorers, shipowners, for pro- 
visioning lifeboats, and to the public 
generally in order that its merits may 
become better known. In this way it 
is hoped to create at least a small 
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demand for the article so that the 
manufacturers will not again close their 
plant, and we trust that the next war 
will find it on hand to be carried by the 
infantryman rather than the heavier 
and bulkier ration of hard bread, 
canned beef, and coffee. 

Steps have recently been taken to sup- 
ply all airplanes on the Mexican border 
with these as part of their permanent 
equipment to avoid, in future cases of 
aviators who have become lost, and 
forced to land, finding themselves with- 


out food. Lifeboats in the Navy are 
equipped with it, and it is well adapted 
for use in like manner to complete one’s 
automobile equipment—a day’s ration 
which may be stowed away in a corner 
for years but, when needed, is right 
there. 

[Nore: It is expected that the Infan- 
try and Cavalry Equipment Board now 
in session will formally recommend the 
adoption of the above described Emer- 
gency Ration, and it is to be hoped 
that the next war will find an ade- 
quate supply on hand.—Eprror. ] 














American Legion Resolutions 


HE following resolutions were 
passed at the first annual con- 


vention of the American Legion 
held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, Novem- 
ber 11, 1919, concerning the military 
policy of the United States: 


1. That a large standing army 
is uneconomic and un-American. 
National safety with freedom from 
militarism is best assured by a national 
citizen army based on the democratic 
and American principles of the equality 
of obligation and opportunity for all. 

2. We favor a policy of universal 
military training and that the adminis- 
tration of such policy shall be removed 
from the complete control of any exclu- 
sively military organization or caste. 

3. We are strongly opposed to com- 
pulsory military service in time of 
peace. 

4. We have had a bitter experience 
in the cost of wunpreparedness for 
national defense and the lack of proper 
training on the part of officers and men, 
and we realize the necessity of an 
immediate revision of our military sys- 
tem and a thorough housecleaning of 
the inefficient officers and methods of 
our entire military establishment. 

We favor a national military system 
based on universal military obligation, to 
include a relatively small regular army 
and a citizen army capable of rapid 
expansion sufficient to meet any national 
emergency, on a plan which will provide 
competitive and progressive training for 
all officers, both of the Regular Army 
and of the citizen forces. 

We believe that such military system 
should be subject to civil authority. 

Any legislation tending toward an 
enlarged and stronger military caste we 
unqualifiedly condemn. 

2. The National Citizen Army, which 


should and must be the chief reliance of 
this country in time of war, should be 
officered by men from its own ranks 
and administered by a general staff on 
which citizen soldier officers and Regu- 
lar Army officers shall serve in equal 
number. 

5%. We recommend that Congress 
pass such legislation as will make the 
United States Air Service a separate 
and distinct department of our system 
of national defenses under control of a 
member of the President’s Cabinet 
appointed for that purpose alone. 

6. We favor the continuance of train- 
ing camps for the training and educa- 
tion of officers to serve in case of 
national requirement. 

6%. We recommend that military 
training in high schools and colleges be 
encouraged. 

7. The National Citizen Army should 
be organized into corps, divisions and 
smaller units composed in each case of 
officers and men who come from the 
same state or locality and preserving 
local designations as far as practicable. 

8. The National Citizen Army should 
be trained, equipped, officered and 
assigned to definite units, before rather 
than after the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

9. The selection and training of men 
for the National Citizen Army should 
be under the local control and adminis- 
tration of its own officers, subject to 
general national regulations. 

10. That a committee of seven be 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the American “egion to consult 
with and advise the Military Committee 
of both Houses of Congress as to the 
working out of the details of organiza- 
tion and training of the future army 
and navy of the United States, using as 
its basis the resolutions accepted and 
adopted by this Convention. 
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Tanks and Their Cooperation with Other Arms 
By Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rockenback, Chief of Tank Corps 
(Continued ) 


TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF LIGHT TANKS 


Introduction.— Tank tactics are 
wholly aggressive and must be designed 
to facilitate the infantry’s advance 
against passive obstacles or active resist- 
ance met on the battlefield. Tanks 
must then be recognized as a purely 
offensive arm, developing and possess- 
ing powerful means to help infantry in 
its supreme mission—the attack, pene- 
tration and occupation of ground. 

To be fully utilized in the mission of 
successfully helping infantry, their 
action must be quick and close. Their 
employment must be visualized as a 
whole in a carefully drawn up offen- 
sive operation, which may occur in a 
direct attack or in a planned counter- 
attack, where the conquest of a deep 
zone over fairly favorable ground in 
a strategical area is desired. 

Consequently, in view of the general 
conditions for the tactical use of tanks 
outlined above, tanks should not, as a 
general rule, be employed in the attack 
of first-line positions in offensive opera- 
tions, preceded by long, continuous 
artillery fire, nor in shallow attacks 
such as raids, immediate local counter- 
attacks and similar missions that can be 
accomplished without the aid of this 
valuable arm, which must be reserved 
for definite strategical missions where 
a definite decision that will effect the 
operation as a whole is demanded. 

All tank operations should begin by 
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taking by surprise the defended object. 


“*As a rule, light and heavy tanks will 


operate together, especially in the first 
stages of the attack of a semiperma- 
nent position. In such an operation, 
heavy tanks will precede the infantry 
and light tanks, in order to insure a 
passage over the elaborate field works 
and cover the infantry and light tanks 
while they clean up the accessory defen- 
sive arrangements. 

The light tanks accompany the infan- 
try and must fight in immediate touch 
with it, destroying or neutralizing 
machine guns, cutting wire and break- 
ing up any other resistance which is 
retarding the infantry. 

In such operations, while the heavy 
tanks precede and help the light tanks 
and infantry by capturing villages, 
woods, strong points, widely and deeply 
entrenched areas by penetrating into 
the obstacle or surrounding it, the light 
tanks accompany the infantry and sus- 
tain its progress by overcoming the 
local resistance. 

In the exploitation stage of such an 
operation tanks are especially valuable 
and must act vigorously and with dar- 
ing. Protection in the exploitation 
stage of the battle must be obtained by 
retaining the attack formation in depth 
and by close liaison with the infantry. 
Quick and trustworthy reconnaissance 
and close touch with infantry at all 


times will obtain the best results in such 
a flight. 
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On the defensive, tanks should be 
used en masse to support planned coun- 
ter-attaacks. They must never be used 
as mobile blockhouses or fixed bridge- 
heads. Such action simply nullifies 
their greatest asset—fire power from an 
armored position with mobility. 

The Platoon—The combat unit is 
the platoon, consisting of five fighting 
tanks commanded by a lieutenant. The 
platoon habitually attacks in line and 
covers a front of from 300 to 600 yards. 

The Platoon in Assault of Works.— 
In the event of light tanks being 
required to attack semipermanent lines 
in position warfare, the attack forma- 
tion of the platoon is line with reduced 
intervals. The tanks should follow the 
rolling barrage, if present, by 75 yards 
and be followed by the first assault 
wave of infantry by 50 yards. Tanks 
must guide on the infantry, not on the 
barrage. To gain this position ahead of 
the infantry the platoon must either 
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FANTRY IN ASSAULT OF Works. 


inaugurate its attack from the infantry 
departure trenches, or, where cover does 
not permit such initial deployment, the 
tanks, deploying as near the front line 
as possible, must gain their distance 


ahead of the infantry by use of their 
increased speed along specially prepared 
tracks and trench crossings. 

During the first stages of the assault 
the function of the tanks is to assist the 
barrage or the infantry skirmish line 
in gaining and maintaining fire supe- 
riority. In the case where the attack 
follows a barrage this function of the 
tank is most important, because, at the 
moment the barrage lifts, the tanks, 
which are then with 75 yards of the 
hostile trenches, are close enough to 
pour in an accurate fire, thus causing 
the enemy to keep his head down and 
bridging the hiatus between the lifting 
of the barrage and the arrival of the 
infantry with the bayonet. On reaching 
the wire each tank will cut a passage 
through it that will permit infantry to 
pass in single file. To cut wire the 
tanks must maintain intervals of at 
least 50 yards, because if they are closer 
the wire pushed down by one tank is 
pulled up by the other. In passing 
through the wire the tanks must break 
as many pickets as possible by a slight 
zigzag in their course. On reaching the 
trenches the tanks must not attempt to 
cross unless the trench is so narrow as 
to present no difficulties. Their func- 
tion is to deluge the trenches with fire 
so as to prevent the enemy manning 
his fire-step or using his front line 
machine-guns. The tanks accomplish 
this by patrolling up and down in front 
of the trenches. If there is a support 
trench, the tanks must also neutralize 
it with fire. In this way they assist 
the infantry to arrive at the trenches 
with a minimum loss. The infantry 
must complete the mopping up. 

As soon as the trenches have been 
mopped up, the accompanying engi- 
neers, in the proportion of at least one- 
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half platoon to each platoon of tanks, 
must immediately make one crossing 
per platoon over the trenches. Over 
this passage the tanks pass in column 
and deploy beyond for the purpose of 
guarding against counter-attacks and in 
order to be ready to continue the ad- 
vance. 

The above method of attack is applica- 
ble either against semi-permanent front- 
line works or against large, organized 
strong points. 

Assault of Villages ——Normally, upon 
encountering villages, the platoon 














Fic. 2.—Licgut TANKs IN AN ATTACK ON A 
VILLAGE 


leader should signal for an attack by all 
the tanks of his platoon (signal “Do as 
I do”). The tanks should not advance 
up the main streets of the villages, as 
these are sure to be obstructed by either 
tank traps or swept by fire of anti-tank 
cannon. The tanks should move around 
the village, enveloping it on both flanks 
and attacking it from the rear. As 
soon as the village is taken the tanks 
must reform their lines beyond it in the 
direction of the enemy, as the village 


is sure to be heavily shelled as soon as 
the enemy knows that it is no longer in 
his possession. 

The Platoon Exploitation—This is 
the operation for which the light tank 
is particularly fitted. Each platoon 
should be assigned a sector not exceed- 
ing 600 yards in width. This sector 
should be clearly indicated by land- 
marks and by magnetic compass bear- 
ings. Tanks in line precede the infan- 
try skirmish line by 50 yards and are 
themselves preceded by a line of infan- 
try scouts at a distance of from 100 to 
150 yards. There should be two scouts 
assigned to each tank, or a thin line of 
scouts at about 25-yard intervals, cov- 
ering the whole front of the sector of 
the attack (the scouts who normally 
precede infantry combat groups can 
easily fulfil the above functions by 
simply increasing their distance and 
interpolating the tanks). The purpose 
of these scouts is to locate enemy 
machine-gun nests and centers of resist- 
ance. As soon as a scout has dis- 
covered such a position he lies down 
and lights a flare or in some other way 
attracts the attention of the tanks; then 
placing his helmet on his rifle he moves 
it from the vertical to the horizontal 
several times in the direction of the 
resistance, thus pointing it out to the 
tanks. The two nearest tanks converge 
on this point at their best speed and 
attack it. The remaining tanks in the 
platoon continue their forward pro- 
gression. Scouts near the resistance 
must take cover and await the arrival 
of their own infantry skirmish line, 
with whom they advance. The infantry 
skirmish line following the tanks must 
at once prepare and initiate an infan- 
try attack upon the center of resistance 
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Scouts Prone, indicating direction of emplacements by flares, firing incendiary bullets at target, etc. 
Tanks Advancing, through line of scouts to break up resistance near tanks, giving covering fire while ad 
vancing, other tanks taking objective by flank. Skirmish Line Advancing with Tanks; infantry initiate at- 
tack at once with tanks, using infantry methods. 
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or machine-gun nests being attacked 
by the tanks. 

This attack by the infantry must 
commence instantaneously upon obser- 
vation of the signal that the hostile 
opposition has been discovered. As 
soon as the resistance has been over- 
come and the position occupied by the 
infantry, the tanks concerned resume 
their normal place in line, the scouts 
regaining their distances ahead of the 
tanks, and the advance continues as 
before. 

Should the resistance encountered 
contain a field gun or anti-tank cannon, 
the tanks attacking should raise the 
signal “Do as I do.” Upon seeing this 
signal the remaining tanks of the pla- 
toon should converge rapidly upon the 
gun and attempt to take it in flank or in 
rear. In the course of this operation 
all tanks which can see it should open 
fire on the gun crew. The two tanks 
first attacking the gun should not move 
straight at it but should attempt to take 
it in flank, confusing its aim at the same 
time by the use of a self-created smoke 
screen if the wind favors, a zigzag 
course and by taking every advantage 
afforded by the ground. The support- 
ing infantry and the scouts must at the 
same time fire at the gun with all the 
means of fire at their command. Dur- 
ing the course of the progression the 
tanks must guide on the infantry skir- 
mish line, not on the scouts. When, 
however, a definite resistence is sig- 
nalled, the tank concerned advance at 
their best speed, regardless of the 
infantry, so as to destroy the enemy 
before he can do their infantry harm, 
or, if this is impossible, to at least di- 
vert the hostile fire to themselves and 
away from the infantry. When the 


obstruction is removed the tanks return 
to their positions. 

Tactics of the Company.—A tank 
company consists of one company com- 
mander’s tank, one radio tank; three 
platoons (15) tanks, and eight reserve 
and training tanks. To maintain de- 
ployment in depth the company habit- 
ually attacks with two platoons in the 
front line and one in support. 

The Company in Assault of W orks.— 
In the assault of works the two front- 
line platoons will attack, using the 
tactics prescribed under “The Platoon.” 
The platoon will usually not attack side 
by side with only a normal interval, 
but they will be launched simulta- 
neously against critical points of the 
hostile line, which may be separated by 
large intervals. In the latter case the 
support platoon will either be split up 
or will follow the platoon having the 
most exposed or critical mission. 

The tanks of the support platoon 
should follow those of the leading pla- 
toon by about 200 yards. Their func- 
tion in the assault is chiefly to feed 
the front line so as always to maintain 
ten tanks there, but they must also be 
prepared to pick up and destroy any 
machine guns which have escaped the 
attention of the leading tanks. After 
the destruction of the front - line 
trenches the support platoon crosses 
over one of the passages used by front- 
line platoons and continues the advance, 
maintaining its relative position until 
all its tanks have been used up for 
replacements. 

The Company in Exploitation —In 
operations in exploitation the company 
still maintains the platoons in the front 
line, but sectors allotted thease platoons 
will usually be more than the normal 
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interval apart. The sectors in which the 
platoons operate should be chosen, first 
with a view to give the maximum dis- 
comfort to the enemy, and second, to 
select a terrain which is the most favor- 
able for tanks. The platoons compos- 
ing the front-line attack in their re- 
spective sectors as has been described 
under “The Platoon.” The support 
platoon should follow at a distance of 
from 500 to 1,000 yards behind the 
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where the resistance renders this neces- 
sary. It is also available to be launched 
against hidden resistances which have 
escaped the notice of the front line; 
and further, it may be used to guard 
against counter-attacks or to exploit to 


the flank. 
program the company commander must 
march so that he can either see or be in 
close communication with his two front- 
line platoons and at the same time have 
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front line of tanks. In moving for- 
ward the support platoon should take 
the advantage of cover in order to 
minimize loss—that is, it should advance 
rapidly from one cover to another, 
simply approximating its normal dis- 
tance. 

The function of the support platoon 
in exploitation is not primarily that of 
feeding the front line but, on the con- 
trary, to act as a tactical support in 
order to permit the company commander 
to throw increased weight on points 


his support platoon under his hand for 
prompt employment. 

The Company Radio Tank.—The 
company radio tank should remain near 
the captain so that messages sent by 
him or to him shall not be long delayed 
in transmission. The radio tank must 
take every advantage of cover to 
avoid being injured by fire. 

Company Reserve and Training T «rks 
in Exploitation—Of the remaining 
eight reserve and training tanks one 
should be equipped as a company repair 
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tank, to carry forward spare parts such 
as extra fan belts, extra ignition sets, 
rubber tubing for fuel systems, spark 
plugs and valves. This tank should 
follow the support platoon at about 500 
yards and should be accompanied by 
all the platoon mechanics and an equal 
number of privates to act as assistants 
and to search for disabled tanks. 
Whatever number of the remaining 
seven tanks are in shape to enter the 
fight should move forward over a pre- 
determined route about 1,000 yards in 
rear of the support platoon. 
Ordinarily the function of these spare 
tanks is to replace casualties at the end 
of the first day, but in case of emer- 
gency the company commander must not 
hesitate to throw them into the fight. 
The Tank Battalion.—The tank bat- 
talion consists of a radio tank and three 
tank companies. In order to maintain 
deployment in depth the battalion ha- 
bitually keeps one company in reserve. 
The two leading companies are deployed 
as indicated under “The Company.” 
The reserve company should follow the 
support platoon of one of the front-line 
companies at about 1,000 yards. In its 
progression it should observe the same 
caution in moving from cover to cover 
as has already been explained for the 
support under “The Company.” The 
function of the reserve company is to 
give final impetus to an attack which 
has been held up, to repel heavy coun- 
ter-attacks, or to exploit to the flank. 
In order to use his reserve properly and 
at the same time maintain liaison with 
his advanced echelon and with the 
higher command of the infantry, the 
major must be near the radio tank, 
which usually marches with the reserve 
company. If possible, he should be 


where he can view the sector over which 
his two front-line companies are operat- 
ing. The major should not personally 
enter the fight unless by so doing he 
can overcome resistances which have 
stopped other means of progression. 


TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF HEAVY 
TANKS 


Introduction.—The principal rdéle of 
the heavy tank is the reduction and de- 
struction of works, usually found in 
semipermanent or trench warfare. Due 
to great vulnerability and excessive 
mechanical depreciation, heavy tanks 
are seldom employed in exploitation, 
advance, rear, or flank guards. 

The Platoon.—The combat unit is the 
platoon, in charge of a first lieutenant. 
It consists of three fighting tanks, each 
under a second lieutenant. The pla- 
toon habitually attacks in a wedge- 
shaped formation with the center tank 
approximately 50 yards in advance of 
the flank tanks. 

Each tank of the platoon must have 
a definite route clearly indicated by 
specific landmarks extending from the 
assault position to the objective. Thus 
by regulating first on the infantry and 
secondly on the barrage, heavy tanks, 
under normal conditions, will not be 
required to communicate with each 
other, but will proceed to accomplish 
the task assigned. 

No definite location or post can be 
given for the platoon commander. He 
may enter the attack in one of the tanks 
of his platoon or move forward with 
the infantry commander of the unit 
with which his tanks may be operating 
(see paragraph 309). The nature of 
the attack will enable him to select a 
position where he will be enabled to 
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control his platoon and render the most 
efficient service to the infantry. 

The Platoon in the Assault of Works. 
—Because of great fire power, wire 
cutting, and trench crossing ability, the 
assault of works is the logical rdle for 
heavy tanks. In addition, they do not 
require the aid of other troops in cross- 
ing trenches. With or without barrage, 
tanks must push forward to accomplish 
the task assigned. The routes specified 
must not only provide the points where 
tanks are to cross the trenches, but they 
must further provide to which flank 
of the crossing tanks will patrol, so as 
to arrange for neutralization of a 
definite sector of the trench by each 
tank. They then push forward into 
enemy territory when tanks have 
accomplished their mission, namely, 
the reduction of works and aiding the 
progress of the infantry. They must 
not be held by unauthorized persons for 
further tasks, the plans for which have 
been formulated on the battlefield. 
However, in case of a counter-attack, 
tanks are always available for use, and 
upon the completion of any operation 
all tank personnel must prepare for 
further employment during the same 
day. 

Assault of Villages-—Heavy tanks 
reduce villages by flank attacks, envel- 
oping attacks, or by pinching, all 
depending upon the nature of the ter- 
rain, size and opposition. Normally, 
anti-tank guns, mines, obstacles, and 
heavy machine guns will be located in 
that part of the village facing our lines; 
hence it is always advisable for tanks 
to approach from the flanks or the rear. 
Tanks detailed for the reduction of 
the village will start their independent 
attack in sufficient time to neutralize or 
reduce their objective before it becomes 


too harmful to the advance of 
infantry. 
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Fic. 4.—Company or Heavy TANKS IN AN 
ASSAULT UPON A VILLAGE. 


The attack must be vigorous and 
rapid; those tanks assigned to reduce 
the village are not required to clear 
ground between our troops and their 
objective, but proceed direct to the 
task assigned without supporting infan- 
try. Most villages contain shelter for 
enemy treops, and as soon as tanks 
have reduced the resistance offered to 
our infantry they must then proceed to 
the outside edge of the village toward 
the enemy, enabling our infantry to mop 
up and thus prevent the escape of the 
enemy toward their lines. Past experi- 
ence has indicated that when a village 
has been reduced it becomes a target 
for heavy shell fire from the enemy. 
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Tanks must clear as rapidly as consist- 
ent with the situation. 

Tank Platoon Exploitation.—Because 
of its great vulnerability, the heavy tank 
is not so suitable for this phase of war- 
fare as the light tank. 

The Company.—A tank company 
consists of one company commander’s 
tank equipped with radio, three pla- 
toons (9 tanks) and six reserve train- 
ing tanks. Because of the limited 
number of personnel only nine fighting 
tanks are employed by a company in 
any operation. The remaining tanks 
are held in rear to furnish replacements 
for future operations. 

The Company in Assault of Works.— 
A company attacks with two platoons 
in the front line and one platoon in 
support at a distance of 200 yards. The 
latter platoon will follow in trace of one 
of the forward platoons to furnish 
replacements or operate to the flank as 
a unit. The platoon commander of 
the support platoon will always accom- 
pany his platoon in action and maintain 
close liaison with his company com- 
mander and the tanks in the forward 
line. 

The Company in Exploitation—Same 
principles obtain as for light tanks. 

The Tank Battalion—The heavy 
tank battalion operates along the same 
tactical lines as the light battalion. 

The Tank Brigade—The brigade 
consists of headquarters two light and 
one heavy battalion, and one repair and 
salvage company. There is no special 
tactical formation prescribed for the 
brigade. It is in effect an administra- 
tive unit to coordinate the fighting effi- 
ciency of the battalions of which it is 
composed. It is the function of the 
brigade commander to confer with the 


army corps commander with whom he 
is operating and to act as his adviser 
as to the possible method of employing 
tanks. He must also issue the combat 
orders for the battalions and see that 
they are provided with maps and all 
available information. He must fur- 
ther see that, during the course of a 
combat, changes of plan which occur 
from day to day are promptly trans- 
mitted to the battalions. 

Through his supply officer he must 
insure that a proper and continuous 
supply of gas, oil, water, ammunition, 
and food is always maintained available 
for the use of the tanks. By efficient 
reconnaissance during battle he must 
be able to inform the corps commander 
of the possibilities for the use of tanks 
on the subsequent days of the battle. 
He must not expose himself unneces- 
sarily, but he must not hesitate to go 
wherever necessary. 


TANKS IN SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


Counter Attacks.—In counter-attacks 
the principles already enunciated for 
tanks in open warfare apply. 

Pursuit —At the close of every suc- 
cessful engagement there is always a 
moment when the enemy, already shat- 
tered, requires but one more blow to 
utterly destroy his last remaining shred 
of determination and turn his defeat 
into a retreat and finally a rout. 

Tanks, if available, are well suited to 
administer the blows above described. 
In carrying out such a mission the tanks 
will have to attack without the imme- 
diate support of infantry. They should 
be launched in small groups along all 
roads giving access to the enemy’s posi- 
tion and also across country where the 
ground admits of a rapid advance. 

In this operation the functions of the 
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tanks are to break the last formed 
bodies of the enemy; to spread confu- 
sion in the rear artillery positions; to 
obstruct the roads by killing wagon and 
gun horses or by wrecking trucks; to 
spread panic and death among the retir- 
ing troops, and, finally, to press to the 
head of the retiring columns, and by 
occupying bridges, defiles, and railroad 
yards, to delay the retreat. 

In such an operation much will 
depend on the initiative and daring of 
the individual tank commanders. They 
will be alone in the midst of vast 
disorder and exposed to the fire of their 
own artillery, which would be shelling 
the roads. Boldness and determination 
on their part will obtain the greatest 
results. 

Advance Guard—The use of light 
tanks in the advance guard should be 
limited either to pursuit or to a strong 
reconnaissance made for the purpose of 
developing the enemy and locating his 
forces. These limitations should be 
placed on the use of tanks because of 
their short mechanical life, and because 
to fritter them away in ordinary advance 
guards where contact is unlikely is to 
waste them so that none will be on 
hand at the critical moment. 

Two tanks, one a 37-mm., the other a 
machine-gun tank, under the command 
of an officer, should precede in the 
point of the advance guard, the mach- 
ine-gun tank leading. When fired on 
by patrols, outposts, or small bodies of 
the enemy attempting to delay the 
march, these tanks will immediately 
attack the resistance and destroy or 
develop it. This prompt attack of the 
tanks will save much time, as, were 
they absent, it would be necessary for 
the infantry advance party to deploy and 
cautiously feel out the situation. Since 


the tanks are not under fire until the 
enemy is discovered, it will be possible 
to leave the top of the tower open and 
thus get an unrestricted view at the 
command of over 8 feet. 

Should the attack of the two lead- 
ing tanks develop a serious resistance, 
the remaining tanks of the platoon or 
company, marching with the reserve of 
the advance guard, will be in a position 
to promptly advance and support the 
attack. It will take a strong position 
with artillery to stop or materially slow 
up with such an advance guard. 

Rear Guard—tThe use of tanks in 
the rear guard would only be permis- 
sible in cases where the retreating force 
was demoralized and the pursuit of the 
enemy vigorous, because tanks detailed 
for such work are apt to be destroyed 
or captured. 

The tanks detailed with the rear 
guard should accompany the rear party. 
When the time for checking the enemy 
arrives, one or more tanks, according 
to the weight of the pursuit and the 
cover available, should be left con- 
cealed, preferably in rear of a ridge; on 
the near approach of the pursuers these 
tanks should boldly attack, moving 
right into the enemy’s columns. They 
will be unsupported by any other troops, 
and when they have caused damage 
and delay they should retreat at their 
best speed to the rear guard. Since 
they are proof against all but artil- 
lery fire they cannot be cut off or 
harassed by hostile cavalry or airplanes. 
The secret to success in the above 
operation lies in the suddenness and 
vigor of the tank attack. 

Night Operations—Tank. operations 
at night involve infantry. Heretofore 
they have been discouraged because of 
the objections raised by the infantry, 
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namely, loss of control and resultant 
confusion. Under favorable conditions 
tanks have conducted successful opera- 
tions at night. The demoralizing effect 
created by the tanks, the advantage of 
the cover of darkness, the element of 
surprise, with the possibility of few 
casualties, are advantages to be con- 
sidered. 

Troops as furnished by the tank 
corps and infantry for a night opera- 
tion must be exceedingly well trained, 
with a high standard of morale. In 
cooperating with tanks there is less 
likelihood of loss of control, within the 
infantry, then when they act alone at 
night. They must depend upon tanks 
to establish fire superiority and clear 
ground to be occupied by them. 

Favorable conditions include moon- 
light and terrain, presenting few or 
no difficulties to tanks. The possible 
operations are raids and minor attacks 
with limited objectives to be reached 
before dawn. 

Reconnaissance for a night opera- 
tion must be thorough. Natural and 
artificial objects do not retain their 
identical appearance and relative loca- 
tion at night as in daytime. Observa- 
tion from the tank will be limited at 
night by darkness more than by the 
size of the ports and sight slits. 

Direction will be maintained by com- 
pass and the stars. 

Due to darkness, the enemy will be 
unable to use direct artillery fire against 
tanks. Enemy searchlights located on 
the ground or in airplanes for the pur- 
pose of ground illumination have not 
proven practicable. Flares and illum- 
inating shells will not give sufficient 
light to furnish reliable data for artil- 
lery, though probably disclosing the 


nature and direction of the attack to 
the enemy. 

Great care and caution must be used 
in preventing tank crews from firing on 
our infantry by mistake, and gunners 
must be cautioned to withhold their fire 
until an absolute certainty exists that 
the target offered is enemy personnel. 
It is believed that the demoralizing 
effect created by tanks operating at 
night will be sufficient to dislodge the 
enemy. 

Tanks upon leaving the assault posi- 
tion should proceed as rapidly as pos 
sible by the most direct route to the 
enemy position. Infantry must press 
forward with the tanks, but must not 
pass them. By this method, both tanks 
and infantry should clear the enemy 
barrage before it falls. 

Tanks should be withdrawn imme- 
diately upon completion of the attack 
and held in readiness to aid troops 
who may be driven back from ground 
which has just been taken. 

Tactical Raids—In stationary war- 
fare it may sometimes be desirable to 
conduct a raid without the use of bar- 
rage. In such a case it is possible to 
bring two tanks into the infantry front 
line. In reaching this position it will 
be necessary for the tanks to follow 
specially prepared routes over their own 
support and communication trenches. 

The sound of their motors will have 
to be concealed by causing airplanes to 
fly low over the line or by the use of 
mild but continuous night firing with 
machine guns. 

The raid should take place on a 
moonlight night, the two tanks attack- 
ing with an interval of 100 to 150 yards. 
They move right at the hostile wire, 
followed by the raiders. The tanks cut 
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two holes in the wire and on reaching 
the trench turn toward each other and 
move along the parapet of the trench, 
clearing it of the hostile troops. The 
raiding infantry follow the tanks 
through the wire and enter the trench 
and make such prisoners or destruction 
as they desire. When the tanks meet 
they turn homeward and, following in 
trace, cut one hole in the wire. They 
then halt, allow the infantry to pass, 
and cover their withdrawal. 

Strategic Raids——When it is desired 
to make a diversion by threatening the 
enemy’s communication while actually 
attacking him elsewhere, tanks in con- 
junction with cavalry must be used as 
follows: 

The tanks engaged in such a maneu- 
ver should each pull a cart or wagon 
loaded with long and short forage, 
rations and demolition material. The 
cavalry could thus go with stripped 
saddles. When opposition too strong 
to be quickly overcome by the cavalry 
is encountered, the tanks could move to 
the front and, supported when necessary 
by dismounted cavalry, could remove 
the opposition. 

Such a force would combine great 
mobility and fire power, at the same 
time it would have a movable base with 
it. Guns and trenches would be neces- 
sary to interrupt its movement. 

Tanks vs. Tanks.—During battle a 
situation may arise where our tanks 
may become engaged with those of the 
enemy. Aeroplanes and artillery, coop- 


erating with tanks, will render great as- 
sistance, the former by bombing enemy 
tanks and the latter by moving forward 
to favorable positions, using direct fire. 
The tactics to be employed will be the 
same as stated for tanks in attacking 
a battery, each tank pursuing a zigzag 
course in closing with the enemy. This 
method of approach will present a diffi- 
cult target, and in the case of heavy 
tanks will permit a number of rounds to 
be fired alternately from each 6- 
pounder. During the engagement, con- 
tact with our infantry may be lost while 
tanks, artillery, and aeroplanes con- 
centrate on the extermination of enemy 
tanks. Contact aeroplane patrols must 
inform commanding officers in the rear 
as soon as an intertank engagement 
becomes imminent. Reserve tanks and 
artillery will then move forward at 
once. 

Caution must be used in following 
tanks too far into enemy territory, as 
a ruse may be employed to lead our 
tanks into tank-traps, mine fields, large 
forces of enemy tanks, or against 
enemy artillery. 

Six-pounders and 37-mm. guns will 
be available for use against tanks, 
while machine-gun fire must be reserved 
for enemy personnel, either infantry or 
crews who are caused to evacuate tanks. 
In preparing for battle where an 
engagement with enemy tanks is pos- 
sible, the proportion of case shot to 
shell must be reduced. 
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Infantry School Notes 


The Present Class —This column is 
written to give infantrymen through- 
out the service an idea of what their 
school is accomplishing and planning. 
It will bridge the gap until the present 
class of one hundred and twenty-five 
second lieutenants, who graduated from 
the Academy in June and came here in 
October to take the Basic Course after 
a unique “tactical walk” through west- 
ern Europe, shall join their regiments. 

This is an unusual class. Perhaps no 
set of young officers have ever had such 
professional advantages before enter- 
ing on their work. The salient tactical 
features of the war have been explained 
to them on the very ground, and they 
return to study the application of these 
principles to future emergencies. The 
Marksmanship Course, which they fin- 
ished a short time ago, was an intensive 
form of that used in the A. E. F., and 
is about to be written into our new 
Small Arms Firing Regulations. The 
JournaL and the civilian press have 
already commented on the results they 
obtained. Out of 124 men firing, 95 
made Expert Rifleman, 24 Sharp- 
shooter, and 5 Marksman. 

The working hours have been long 
and the work itself is strenuous, but it 
has been tackled with keen energy. 
Several years of strict military life have 
enabled these men to make themselves 
comfortable, under the ordinary condi- 
tions of a cantonment, which seemed 
to bother some less fortunate officers 
of previous classes. Aside from the 
regular week-ends, there have been two 
breaks in the routine. The first was at 
the time of the army and navy game. 
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Special Pullmans were chartered by 
Camp Headquarters, running without 
change from Camp Benning to New 
York and lying on sidings until the day 
of return, so that hotel accommodations 
were unnecessary. Of course this made 
the trip much less expensive and more 
convenient during the four days of 
leave. The second leave, of ten days, 
covered the holiday period from Dec- 
ember 23 to January 5. 

The Three Courses.—Besides the 
Basic Course for officers newly com- 
missioned, which the present class is 
now taking, two others are planned, all 
three to be running at the same time. 
The second is the Company Officers’ 
Course, for those who have had the 
Basic Course. It will be modeled more 
or less on the lines of that finished last 
September, and with which the service 
is now familiar through the graduates 
who went out at that time. The third is 
the Field Officers’ Course. It resem- 
bles the Company Officers’ Course in 
that it deals with the infantry weapons, 
but goes beyond it by conceiving their 
problems in terms of the higher com- 
mands and in connection with the other 
arms. 

Ultimately the plan is that all infan- 
try officers shall pass through these 
courses with a period of service with 
troops between them and the School of 
the Line at Leavenworth. In the 
meantime, field officers may be sent here 
whether they have taken the preceding 
courses or not. The school is open to 
the service as a whole, and it is ex- 
pected that forty officers of the National 
Guard will attend a course beginning 
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in the spring. All the courses except 
those for National Guard officers and 
special courses will last about ten 
months. The living accommodations 
for student officers and their families, 
the building of which was halted last 
July, will be continued as soon as funds 
are made available by Congress. 

In addition to the work with the infan- 
try weapons, the Basic Course also takes 
the place of the old garrison school. It 
embraces military law and the proce- 
dure of courts-martial, company admin- 
istration and supply, and—something 
that the garrison school never did—it 
lays down carefully and systematically 
the simple, psychological principles of 
leadership and the management of men, 
which the new subaltern was only able 
to glean from painstaking observance 
and consideration of the methods and 
often random maxims of a really excep- 
tional company commander. Instead of 
a “shave-tail” with all his practical 
training before him, a colonel may 
expect a company officer who will be 
of immediate use as soon as he joins 
his regiment. 

The Camp and Its Special Facilities. 
—As mentioned before, it is planned 
to provide quarters and a number of 
convenient messes for student officers, 
both bachelor and married. An ade- 
quate baggage allowance for personal 
effects, already authorized, will make 
the quarters almost as pleasant as at 
other permanent posts, while the bother 
and real difficulties of the servant ques- 
tion will be done away with. During 
the World War, a detail at a service 
school involved either a long separa- 
tion from one’s family or else a long, 
inconvenient sojourn in makeshift 
quarters. These annoyances will be 


done away with. A detail at the Infan- 
try School will then enable instructors 
and students to give their entire thought 
to professional advancement. 

Pending the completion of quarters, 
the officers permanently on duty at the 
school are, for the most part, living in 
the nearby city of Columbus. Owing to 
the scarcity of houses for rent, it is 
inadvisable for student officers to bring 
their families at present. This situa- 
tion is one of the strongest reasons now 
being urged before Congress for the 
completion of the Benning project. It 
has been computed that the Government 
will pay out, in five years, almost 
enough money in commutation to finish 
the post. Thus every six months of 
delay means a loss of 10 per cent on 
the investment. 

For amusement there is the tempo- 
rary camp theater, very much along the 
lines of the Liberty theaters of the can- 
tonments, and an officers’ club at which 
there is a “hop” every Friday night. 
Motor transportation to and from town 
is provided. There is a polo ground, 
a number of excellent tennis courts, 
some handball courts and two big 
swimming pools, which the climate 
permits the use of for seven months in 
the year. A golf course has just been 
laid out. 

Equipment for Training Purposes.— 
The value of tactical training is always 
in proportion to the completness with 
which all the elements present in actual 
battle are brought into play. No 
infantry training can be thorough unless 
it includes the illustration and coor- 
dination of the réles of all the troops 
which go to make up an infantry divi- 
sion. It was one of the handicaps of 
our maneuvers before the war that this 
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fact, though recognized, could not be 
made a first principle in practice. Arrtil- 
lery support was assumed, aeroplane 
reconnaissance hinted at in messages; 
tanks are unknown. It is hoped 
that when construction has sufficiently 
advanced the War Department will 
assign to the school a battalion of field 
artillery, a battalion of tanks, one light 
and one heavy company, a reconnais- 
sance squadron of aeroplanes, an engi- 
neer battalion, a field signal battalion 
and a troop of cavalry. 

A disadvantage under which we have 
labored until now is that not only artil- 
lery fire but also the fire of machine guns 
has had to be assumed. The volume of 
fire, where only rifles were concerned, 
was as easy to estimate as in battle on 
account of the use of blank ammunition. 
But often an umpire came up and said: 

“You are now under fire of two 
machine guns.” 

And you asked: 

“From where?” 

“From behind that hill.” Or, “Near 
that church where you see the flag 
waving.” 

The problem became very artificial 
from that moment. Under actual con- 
ditions you would have heard the guns 
open. 

A device which has recently passed 
through the Experimental Division of 
the school has changed all that. By 
means of a simple attachment the 
Browning gun can now fire blank 
ammunition, and this with perfect 
safety, since the presence of ball ammu- 
nition mechanically causes the gun to 
cease firing. 

Experimental Division—From its 
inception as the School of Musketry 
and through all the intervening years 
of its existence, the school now known 


as the Infantry School at Camp Ben- 
ning, Georgia, has conducted field tests 
of new and improved arms, ammuni- 
tion, and equipment in a constantly 
increasing volume. From time to time 
also it has done original research work 
connected with weapons and shooting. 

The school’s steadily increasing 
record of usefulness as an infantry 
proving ground and the greater oppor- 
tunity for such work in the enlarged 
school have led to the inclusion in its 
organization of an enlarged department 
of research, test, and experiment, 
known as the Experimental Division, 
which, when fully joperative, should 
be of great value to the infantry and to 
the Army. 

It should be noted that the organiza- 
tion at Camp Benning places under the 
commandant three main divisions of the 
school, each distinct and yet all inter- 
dependent. These are the Instruction 
Division, the Experimental Division, 
and the Administration Division. All 
school matters are under the assistant 
commandant; all research, testing and 
experimental work is under the chief 
of the Experimental Division. All 
administration matters of school and 
post are under the executive officer. 
Each of these main divisions is sub- 
divided into appropriate departments 
and sections, the Experimental Division 
being divided into three main depart- 
ments: (a) Department of Inventions, 
(b) Department of Ballistics, (c) 
Department of Testing. 

The Department of Inventions is con- 
cerned with the development of maté- 
riel for the infantry ; the Department of 
Ballistics with ballistic research, and 
the Department of Testing with the 
conduct of tests of various infantry 
matériel. 
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So little is generally known of this 
division that a statement of what it has 
accomplished in the past seems appro- 
priate before outlining in detail the 
work promised by the present Experi- 
mental Division. 

The Ordnance Department maintains 
a very complete and well-conducted 
experiment and test department in each 
arsenal, besides a proving ground at 
Aberdeen, Md. In these arsenal experi- 
ment departments the daily tests of 
fabricated guns, ammunition, etc., are 
conducted as a part of the routine of the 
arsenal, and new or improved matériel 
of an experimental nature will get the 
functioning tests. At Aberdeen addi- 
tional tests are given of infantry weap- 
ons, and proof firings are conducted 
with guns and matériel fabricated by 
private arms factories. 

The Experimental Division of the 
Infantry School will not encroach upon 
the work of the Ordnance Department, 
but will supplement that work by con- 
ducting field tests of material that has 
stood the arsenal proofs and laboratory 
tests. An example will illustrate the 
spheres of each of these testing depart- 
ments. Suppose the subject of a test 
is a hand grenade. The Ordnance 
Department’s test will prove that the 
proposed Bouchon will function under 
any reasonable conditions of mud, sand, 
water, and other foreign substance 
that may be introduced into the mech- 
anism of the Bouchon; it will prove the 
effectiveness of the safety devices, the 
ruggedness of construction and the per- 
fection of functioning. It will also 
show the effect of chemicals contained 
in the explosive and detonator on the 
metal composing the grenade and Bou- 
chon and the effect of temperature and 


age upon these explosives. The Infan- 
try School’s test will determine whether 
or not the Bouchon in the hands of 
soldiers of average intelligence will 
function dependably in the excitement 
of many soldiers throwing a large num- 
ber of grenades under battle conditions. 

The first grenade manufactured by 
the Ordance Department stood all of 
the ordnance tests but was found defi- 
cient when subjected to the field test 
at the Infantry School. The result was 
an alteration in design which produced 
our present Mark II hand grenade. 

As illustrating the scope of investiga- 
tion of fabricated material, the follow- 
ing partial list of tests conducted is 
given: 

Pistol——Blank cartridges and special 
barrels; gallery practice, caliber .22; 
carrying device. 

Range Finder.—Goertz ; Haan; Alter; 
Bausch & Lomb; and Coincidence 
Trainer for— 

Rifle—Rioseco; periscopic; varied 
length stocks; Stergian; finger rests; 
Cumming’s dot; reduced loads; reload- 
ing outfit; battle sights; luminous 
sights ; and telescopic sights. 

Rifle, Automatic—Shoulder attach- 
ment ; recoil absorbing device ; and sight 
alignment device. 

Machine Guns.—Ammunition belts; 
target material; motorcycle outfits; 
pack equipment; tripods; night firing 
attachments; hyposcopes; luminous 
sights; emplacements; handholds; butt 
supports; water boxes; muzzle attach- 
ments; magazine loaders, hand carts; 
mule carts; mounts; panoramic sights ; 
lubricating oils; magazine pouches; 
flash hinders; and fire control instru- 
ments. 


The list might be extended but is suf- 
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ficiently long to illustrate the wide scope 
of material that has been tested. 

In the Ballistic Section it is the inten- 
tion to continue the work begun by the 
school at Fort Sill and now being con- 
ducted by the Ordnance Department in 
the determination of various elements 
of the trajectory of the service cartridge 
and of the dispersions to be expected 





from both machine guns and rifles in 
the hands of the troops. 

Incidental to this work of the three 
departments, the division maintains a 
drafting room, photograph department, 
and shop department, as well as a 
museum of arms of foreign countries 
and a historical museum of our own 
arms. 





Army Reorganization in Congress 


ITHIN the past month, bills 

WV providing for the reorganiza- 

tion of the Army have been 
introduced in both houses of Congress. 
The House bill is essentially an amend- 
ment to the National Defense Act and 
retains many of the features of that 
law. A small Regular Army and a Na- 
tional Guard of uncertain strength are 
the only military forces provided for 
immediate national defense. The neces- 
sity for an organized reserve that may 
be quickly mobilized in an emergency 
is entirely overlooked. The World 
War has demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible to move overseas in one month’s 
time a force of the strength to be pro- 
vided under this bill. 

The Regular Army reserve and the en- 
listed Reserve Corps are abolished and 
there is nothing provided in their stead. 
Our first and only line of defense will 
consist of a relatively small Regular 
Army, supplemented by the National 
Guard and the officers of the Reserve 
Corps. There is no provision for pre- 
serving to the nation the services of 
those men who have gained experience 
in the Army. Control of them is termi- 
nated upon the completion of their en- 
listment, thus a vast military asset is 
dissipated and ultimately lost. 

It has long been advocated by the 
men, both civil and military, who have 
given the matter mature thought and 
consideration, that any law for the re- 
organization of the Army must include 
means for the utilization of all or any 
necessary part of the man-power of the 
nation to meet any national emergency. 
This may only be provided by some 


form of universal military training 
which will include the attendant 
features looking to the improvement 
of the manhood of the nation to meet 
all of the obligations of citizenship. 
This the House bill fails to do. 

Both the House and Senate bills pro- 
vide for a chief of infantry and the es- 
tablishment of a single list for pro- 
motion, two features that have long 
been advocated in the infantry. 

Both bills also provide for a system 
of elimination of inefficient officers. 
The House bill provides for a classifi- 
cation into two classes, namely, those 
who should be retained in the service 
and those who should not. There is no 
middle class into which an officer may 
be placed temporarily with a view to 
giving him another chance. This classi- 
fication is to be made by a board of 
five general officers and the findings of 
the board are not subject to review by 
any authority. When an officer is 
placed in the second class (B) a board 
will determine if his service has been 
honest and faithful. If the findings are 
affirmative the officer is placed on the 
retired list with pay according to his 
length of service. If it is the finding 
that his service is not honest and faith- 
ful he will be discharged from the serv- 
ice. No provision is made whereby an 
officer may appeal from the findings of 
these boards. If he is placed in Class 
B he should be allowed to have a rehear- 
ing before a different board and be ac- 
corded the rights of an accused before 
a general court martial. This would 
prevent any case of grave injustice. 
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The bill makes no provision for this in 
its present form. 

These are the salient features of the 
House bill in which the vast majority 
of the Army are vitally interested. 

The Senate bill has been prepared by 
the Senate Military Committee after a 
series of conferences that have ex- 
tended over a period of several weeks. 
It represents the best thought of officers 
who have given years of study to the 
subject. A review of the salient fea- 
tures of the bill are incorporated in a 
statement from the subcommittee of the 
Senate Military Committee and is here 
published in full: 


ArMyY REORGANIZATION BILL 


A bill prepared by the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate is the 
result of prolonged study of our na- 
tional military problem after exhaustive 
hearings and after weighing the views 
of many persons, both within and with- 
out the Army, who are qualified to pre- 
sent useful advice on military affairs. 
The bill seeks to establish a sound and 
economical military policy based on 
equal opportunity and equal obligation 
with an organizational machinery 
through which all or any necessary part 
of the man-power of the nation may 
be deployed in time to meet any national 
emergency. In order to accomplish 
these fundamentals of military policy, 
it propeses universal military training, 
an organized citizen army, and the mini- 
mum number of professional soldiers 
required te perform certain centinuous 
military duties which can not be per- 
formed by citizen soldiers. 

The principal features of the military 
system proposed in the bill are as 
follows: 

The Army of the United States.— 
There will be but one Army of the 
United States. This force will include: 

(a) Proper garrisons for our over- 
seas possessions. 

(6) A small but efficient home force 


available for minor military emergen- 
cies. 

(c) A training establishment, includ- 
ing a sufficient number of trained off- 
cers and men to conduct the annual 
training. 

(d) A Citizen Army including: 

(1) The organized reserves, subject 
to military service only in an emergency 
declared by Congress. 

(2) The National Guard of the 
United States composed of volunteers 
available for military service within the 
several states and as a reinforcement 
for the home forces in military emer- 
gencies not justifying the mobilization 
of the organized reserves. 

The Army of the United States will 
thus include a limited permanent or pro- 
fessional personnel and a numerous 
reserve or citizen personnel. It will 
provide for universal military training, 
but there will be no compulsory military 
service in time of peace. 

The Citizen Army —The charter 
members of the organized reserves will 
be those officers and men of the World 
War who volunteer to enroll for short 
periods subject to voluntary reenroll- 
ment. This force will be permanently 
organized so far as practicable as a 
localized territorial army in brigades, 
divisions, army corps, and field armies. 
It will be perpetuated by receiving each 
year the young men of the country after 
they have completed their required 
period of training. Each officer and 
soldier of this force will be assigned to 
a definite unit or staff organized in the 
locality of his residence. The National 
Guard of the United States will form 
an integral part of the Citizen Army, 
and will be organized under the consti- 
tutional power to raise and support 
armies. Within the limits of strength 
authorized by law, young men liable 
to military training may elect training 
in the National Guard of the United 
States instead of in the training camps 
normally provided, it being understood, 
however, that the training required in 
the National Guard of the United 
States shall be a real and substantial 
equivalent for the training required in 
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the training camps—4. e., the young man 
who elects training in the National 
Guard in lieu of the normal training 
must undergo during his period of en- 
rollment in the National Guard a full 
equivalent for the training provided in 
the Federal training camps. Such 
training in the National Guard of the 
United States shall be under full Fed- 
eral supervision and shall only be 
authorized where adequate and suitable 
facilities exist. 

Within the limits of strength author- 
ized by law for the National Guard of 
the United States, and subject to proper 
regulation, reservists who have finished 
their training in the training camps may 
enroll in local units of the National 
Guard instead of in local units of the 
organized reserve. The National Guard 
of the United States thus becomes a 
volunteer force within the Citizen 
Army, composed of officers and men 
who voluntarily assume an obligation 
to serve the Nation and their respective 
states in military emergencies that do 
not justify the mobilization of the or- 
ganized reserves. 

In the organization of the Citizen 
Army the names, numbers, and designa- 
tions of units which served in the World 
War and of former National Guard 
units will be perpetuated so far as prac- 
ticable. 

The General Staff —An efficient gen- 
eral staff is essential to the success of 
any military establishment, but such a 
general staff can only be assured when 
its members are all trained for general 
staff duty. The bill will therefore 
establish a definite system of general 
staff eligibility such as is provided in 
the French Army. All officers who 
prove their qualification for general 
staff duty will be placed on this eligible 
list, whether they belong to the perma- 
nent personnel or the reserves, and here- 
after no person will be detailed to the 
general staff unless his name appears 
on this list. The initial list, prepared 
by a board of general officers presided 
over by the General of the Army, will 
be composed of those officers who have 
heretofore demonstrated their capacity 


for general staff duty, and hereafter no 
officer will be added to this list unless 
he is specifically recommended for gen- 
eral staff duty upon graduation from the 
General Staff School. Reserve officers 
will have access to the schools provided 
for the training of general staff officers, 
as well as to the other service schools, 
and when in attendance at such schools 
will receive the pay and allowances of 
their grades. The general staff will 
include at least 25 per cent of reserve 
officers, and when a sufficient number 
of available reserve officers is not found 
on the eligible list a sufficient number of 
acting general staff officers will be 
selected. Reserve officers will serve on 
all branches and divisions of the War 
Department General Staff. On all com- 
mittees or branches of the general staff 
dealing with the organization and dis- 
tribution of the Citizen Army, the poilcy 
affecting universal training, and the 
rules governing the appointment, pro- 
motion, and assignment of reserve offi- 
cers, at least half of the members will 
be reserve officers. 

The bill will also provide for the or- 
ganization of the general staff into the 
War Department General Staff and the 
general staff with troops. It will em- 
phasize the intent of the general staff 
law of 1903 in the creation of an 
agency to make plans for the national 
defense and another agency in the per- 
son of the Chief of Staff empowered to 
execute policies approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

It will also create the offie of Under- 
secretary of War, charged with the 
solution of the great industrial and busi- 
ness problems involved in the procure- 
ment of military supplies. In order to 
provide for the scientific determination 
of War Department policy where there 
is an interrelation between the military 
and munitions points of view, the bill 
provides for the decision of the Secre- 
tary of War in a War Council, includ- 
ing the Undersecretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff. 

The System of Training.—The period 
of compulsory training will be four 
months, beginning normally in the nine- 
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teenth year, but subject to deferment 
one, two, or three years, under proper 
regulations. Exemptions from training 
will be reduced to a minimum, but no 
veteran of the World War will be sub- 
ject to compulsory training or service in 
time of peace. 

The military training will be such as 
may be prescribed by regulations, and 
will include vocational training in 
appropriate trades, which may be neces- 
sary in time of war and useful in time 
of peace, including scientific agriculture 
to such an extent as may be practicable. 
The training to be given in the different 
areas of the country will be adapted to 
their respective climatic, agricultural, 
industrial, educational, and other con- 
ditions, as may be prescribed by regu- 
lations. Upon induction into the serv- 
ice, before military training, all young 
men will be subjected to a physical and 
psychological examination, including 
such mental and other tests as may be 
necessary in order to determine whether 
their subsequent military training 
should be as combatants or noncom- 
batants. 

Persons who are not sufficiently in- 
structed in the English language to be 
able to profit by the military training 
will be required to receive prior to their 
training such preparatory education as 
may be necessary to fit them therefor 
and as may be prescribed by regulations, 
such preparatory educational training 
not to exceed two months and to be 
given in or out of military service, as 
regulations may prescribe. 

All regulations governing training 
will be prepared by an appropriate 
branch of the general staff, including 
among its members at least half who 
are reserve officers or practical and ex- 
perienced civilian educators. 

After the training period membership 
in the organized reserves will be for five 
years. Each unit will be assembled for 
test and maneuver for at least two 
weeks each year. Each individual re- 
servist will be required to attend two 
annual maneuvers during his period of 
membership in the organized reserves. 
Reservists who are candidates for pro- 





motion to higher grades will voluntarily 
attend such additional maneuvers and 
will undergo such additional training 
as may be necessary to qualify them 
therefor. 

Persons who elect training and serv- 
ice in the National Guard of the United 
States in lieu of training and member- 
ship in the organized reserves will be 
enrolled for five years, and during such 
period will receive an amount and kind 
of training fully equivalent to that 
required of members of the organized 
reserves. 

The organized reserve will not be 
subject to military service except when 
called out in a national emergency de- 
clared by Congress. Units of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States will 
be subject to military service under con- 
ditions heretofore prescribed by law for 
the National Guard. 

Organization of the Citizen Army.— 
Until the system of military training 
becomes effective, and in order to permit 
of the organization of the citizen army 
without delay, the President will be 
authorized to provide, by regulations, 
for the voluntary enrollment therein of 
all male persons who honorably served 
in the Army of, the United States or 
Marine Corps at any time between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. 
The voluntary service of such persons 
in the citizen army will be for a period 
of one year with the privilege of re- 
enrolling for additional periods, and 
with the understanding that any person 
so enrolled will be entitled to an honor- 
able discharge within 90 days after 
making application therefor except in 
time of emergency. 

Veterans of the war now in civil life 
will be entitled to initial appointment in 
the reserves in the grades held by them 
upon their honorable discharge from 
the military service or in any higher 
grade for which their qualifications have 
been demonstrated in active service 
overseas. They will be eligible to pro- 
motion according to merit to any grade, 
under proper regulation. Each such 


officer will be assigned to a definite tac- 
tical unit or staff organized in the 
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locality of his residence. With his con- 
sent, he will be assignable to any active 
duty in time of peace appropriate to his 
rank. Provisions for the discharge or 
elimination of inefficient or incapable 
reserve officers will be included. 

The bill will provide that, except in 
the event of assignments especially 
made by the President, under the one 
hundred and nineteenth article of war, 
the relative rank of all officers in the 
same grade will be based on length of 
active service therein. 

The Citizen Army will be organized 
in harbor defense units, brigades, divi- 
sions, army corps, and field armies, and 
provisions will be made for proper re- 
placement. The corps commander in 
each case will control all military activi- 
ties within his corps area, and will com- 
mand the training service and the units 
of the organized reserve. The super- 
vision of training and the inspection of 
units of the National Guard of the 
United States within the limits of the 
corps area will also be under the super- 
vision and inspection of the corps com- 
mander. 

The organization of the National 
Guard of the United States will con- 
form, so far as practicable, to the or- 
ganization of the organized reserves. 
There will be only one class of citizen 
officers, therefore officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States will 
hereafter be appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the governors of the 
States from among the reserve officers 
residing within the limits of their re- 
spective States. 

The Permanent Personnel — Reor- 
ganization of the Regular Army.—The 
permanent professional personnel of 
the Army of the United States will in- 
clude those officers and men now in the 
Regular Establishment, and those who 
may hereafter be commissioned or en- 
listed in the permanent personnel. 
Service in the permanent personnel or 
Regular Establishment proper will be 
purely voluntary in time of peace. 

In order to insure a minimum ade- 
quate number of professional officers 
and men and to provide for the maxi- 


mum economy in their employment, the 
officers and men of the permanent per- 
sonnel within reasonable limits will be 
subject to assignment and reassignment 
from one branch of the service to 
another as the conditions of service 
may change from time to time. To 
accomplish this end, the promotion of 
the commissioned personnel of the per- 
manent establishment will be from a 
single promotion list based on length 
of commissioned service, or where this 
is impracticable, as in the Medical 
Corps, by an equitable rule of promo- 
tion under which personal interest can- 
not influence the scientific determina- 
tion of the numbers of officers required. 
It is estimated that the number of 
trained officers and men required for 
all purposes, including training, will be 
about 24,000 officers and 300,000 en- 
listed men. All of these must be suffi- 
ciently trained to perform their duties, 
but all need not be professional mem- 
bers of the permanent establishment. 
The total number will include as many 
reserve officers and reservists as may 
voluntarily elect service for sufficient 
periods in the training forces or else- 
where. The bill will provide for the 
employment of reserve officers and re- 
servists to the fullest extent, but the 
number that can be expected to serve 
cannot be determined in advance. Not- 
withstanding the uncertainty of this 
source of trained personnel, it is as- 
sumed that 6,000 trained reserve officers 
and 20,000 trained reservists will volun- 
teer for the training service upon the 
inauguration of the training in 1921. 
The bill therefore places the initial 
strength of the professional personnel 
as 18,000 officers and 280,000 enlisted 
men, and provides for a progressive 
reduction to 16,200 officers and 210,000 
enlisted men extended over a period of 
five years beginning after the inaugu- 
ration of universal military training. 
Before universal training can begin 


there will be ample time to organize the 
training forces and to determine to what 
extent reserve officers and reservists can 
be included in it. 

As time goes on it is possible that 
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the number of professional officers and 
enlisted men can be still further re- 
duced. In any event the establishment 
of the single list will facilitate the 
scientific determination of the minimum 
professional personnel required. 

The bill will provide for the organi- 
zation of the permanent or professional 
personnel into the units required for the 
foreign garrisons, the home forces, and 
the training service. It will specify the 
total number of officers and men allotted 
to each arm, branch, and service, but, 
between reasonable limits, will authorize 
the increase or decrease of any arm, 
branch, or service, provided the total 
authorized strength is not increased. 
This will permit a flexible organization 
and will enable adjustments and read- 
justments to meet varying conditions. 

The bill will provide for the organiza- 
tion of the Air Service as a separate 
combat branch of the Army and will 
provide for a chief of each combat 
service, including the Infantry and 
Cavalry. 

The bill will provide that until the 
system of training is inaugurated in 
1921 the permanent personnel allotted 
for training purposes may be organized 
with tactical units available for general 
military uses. 

At least half of the original vacancies 
created in the reorganization of the per- 
manent commissioned personnel will be 
filled by selection from among deserv- 
ing veterans of the war. They will be 
eligible for appointment in any grade 
from second lieutenant to colonel, de- 
pending upon their war records, due 
regard being given to securing approxi- 
mate parity of rank with deserving 
regular officers of substantially the same 
age. 

The efficiency of the permanent per- 
sonnel and of the Army of the United 
States as a whole depends upon the pro- 
motion of efficient officers only and 
upon the elimination of incompetent 
officers. A number of methods for ac- 
complishing this have been proposed. 
The method receiving the most general 
approval, and the one included in the 
bill, is as follows: 


Officers in each grade will be classi- 
fied annually into three classes by boards 
of general officers: Class A, compris- 
ing all those who are qualified for pro- 
motion to the next higher grade; Class 
B, those who for various reasons should 
not yet be promoted; Class C, those 
who should be eliminated. Class C 
officers will be discharged where their 
service is found to be not honest and 
faithful ; otherwise, they will be placed 
on the retired list with a graduated re- 
tired pay based on length of service. 
Officers who remain in Class B more 
than two consecutive years may be re- 
tired, as provided for Class C officers, 
upon their request or at the discretion 
of the President. Promotions to include 
the grade of colonel during the ensuing 
year will be made from among Class 
A officers in the next lower grade in 
the order of their standing on the single 
promotion list. Vacancies above the 
grade of colonel will be filled by the 
selection of Class A officers in the next 
lower grade. No officer, whether in the 
permanent or reserve personnel, will be 
promoted until after an affirmative 
demonstration of his capacity to per- 
form the duties of the next higher 
grade. 

The bill provides that no officer shall 
be finally classified in Class C until he 
shall have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine his record and to present testi- 
mony in his own behalf before a court 
of inquiry. It also provides that the 
determination as to whether his service 
has been “honest and faithful” shall be 
made by a separate board before which 
the officer will have the general rights 
of an officer being tried by court- 
martial. 


That the Senate bill provides many 
of the features for which the Infantry 
has been contending for years, there 
can be no doubt. Copies of the bill 
have been sent to every branch asso- 
ciation and the Executive Council will 
be glad to have the benefit of the com- 
ments of officers who may make a study 
of the bill. 








Varied Ground 


Logistics 

Logistics is a subject with which the 
average officer gives himself little con- 
cern. Practically, he takes the attitude 
of a man in a hotel dining-room. He 
orders what he needs and wants, gets 
it and goes away profoundly igno- 
rant of what has taken place behind the 
swinging door through which the waiter 
disappeared. 

We know that there are certain serv- 
ices charged with responsibility for 
supplying us with the food, clothing, 
equipment, money, quarters and trans- 
portation we need for carrying on the 
military business. How they manage 
to do all this is more or less a mystery 
to most of us. We content ourselves 
with going to the local supply officer, 
finance officer, and transportation offi- 
cer for what we need, knowing only in 
a general way that back of each of 
these officers is some sort of an organi- 
zation that keeps the wheels going 
around. 

There is a certain amount of reason 
why this should be so. In the first 
place, each of us finds enough in our 
daily work to occupy our time and 
thought. Another and more pertinent 
reason is that our supply system in the 
past has not been one readily under- 
standable. Study of it forces us to the 
conclusion that the subject of military 
supply has not been given the thought 
it demands. We have been satisfied 
to leave such arrangements to those 
concerned in its actual operation, ac- 
cepting what comes to us in the nature 
of manna. 

Typical of this attitude has been our 
tactical instruction, In none of our 


work, theoretical or practical, have we 
ever given more than passing thought 
to the intricate and important system 
of supply upon which the success of 
military operations must depend. Fig- 
uratively, we have limited ourselves to 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 5 of the Field 
Order, leaving paragraph 4 to look out 
for itself. The fallacy of such a course 
has been demonstrated conclusively in 
every important military operation we 
have undertaken. Briefly, in each our 
supply service has invariably failed 
either wholly or in part, and we have 
been confronted with the task of re- 
modelling it and bolstering it up while 
operating under war pressure. 

When we realize the part logistics 
must play in our military projects, the 
folly of haphazard arrangement for 
supply and its associated activities is 
obvious. Success in war depends pri- 
marily on logistics. No matter how 
well we may be prepared in other ways, 
unless our plans are based on sound 
logistical organization, confusion and 
inefficiency are bound to obtain and op- 
erations will suffer accordingly. 

One obstacle we have encountered 
in the past has been the element ef 
personal equation in legislation affect- 
ing supply organization. The personal 
equation is an important consideration 
in all organization, and sound organiza- 
tion should provide for the exercise 
of initiative on the part of the individ- 
uals composing it. To blanket ambitien 
means to stifle initiative. But ambition 
must always be subordinate to sound 
principles and to the demands of proper 
organization. 

The present Congress, the Senate im 
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particular, is giving more than usual 
attention to the subject of supply or- 
ganization. In their consideration of 
the subject, they are making use of 
their experience in the late war. In 
general, they are inclining to a serv- 
ice of supply based on the sound prin- 
ciples of consolidation in all common 
activities—consolidated purchase, stor- 
age and issue of supplies; consoli- 
dated construction, transportation, and 
finance. 

The proposed legislation is a long 
step in advance from the haphazard 
and piecemeal policy that has charac- 
terized treatment of supply organiza- 
tion in the past. In it appears a deter- 
mination to benefit from the lessons 
of the late war. While it is true that 
our part in that war was not of suffi- 
cient duration to admit of complete 
practical development in our supply 
policy, nevertheless it was enough to 
point us in the right direction. The 
advantages of consolidation in matters 
of transportation, finance, construction 
and supply, with proper coordination 
of all on the part of the General Staff, 
are too obvious for argument. Briefly, 
these steps spell business-like organiza- 
tion, and they will be the forerunners 
of business-like methods in this most 
important phase in the conduct of war. 

The proposed arrangement will in- 
volve a re-distribution of many activi- 
ties exercised before the war by the 
various services and a consequent cur- 
tailing of some of these fields. Need- 
less to say, the proposal will not meet 
with unqualified approval. However, 
unpartisan analysis based on our re- 
cent experience must bring all con- 
cerned to a realization of its soundness. 

Fortunately Congress has read these 
lessons aright. It is interpreting them 


with excellent judgment and wisdom. 
Any who may be tempted to oppose 
objection to the proposed measure will 
do well to weigh the consequences to 
our military future. 


® 
Answering the Critics 


It was with much surprise that the 
regular officer discovered after the 
armistice that a widespread criticism 
of details in the handling of the war 
army existed throughout our country. 
This criticism was fostered and en- 
couraged by certain misguided poli- 
ticians, and was made much of by cer- 
tain newspapers and periodicals because 
such stories made sensational news. Of 
course the war army could have been 
organized, trained, and fought with 
practically no mistakes in detail. That 
would have been entirely possible, and 
such a plan would have taken very 
little head work. No men would have 
been called until all barracks, hospitals, 
etc., were entirely completed. No 
troops would have been transported un- 
til complete camps were built in France 
to receive them. No fighting would 
have been contemplated until the emer- 
gency officers were completely trained, 
etc., etc., etc. However, had such plans 
been put into effect the Germans would 
have won the war in the midsummer of 
1918. Time was the essential factor. 
It was a question of winning the war 
and winning it quickly. Perfection of 
detail, a few hardships more or less, 
amounted to little compared to de- 
feat of the German Army at the earliest 
practicable moment. In other words, 
results and not methods were, and 
should have been, aimed at. 

The accomplished results may be 
summed up as follows: 
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(a) The American Army was an im- 
portant factor in preventing a German 
victory in the early summer of 1918. 

(b) The American Army made pos- 
sible the allied victory in the autumn 
of 1918. 

(c) The tactics employed by all the 
allied armies in the last big drive which 
won the war were distinctly American 
tactics, and as different from the tac- 
tics used previously by the British or 
French as daylight is from dark. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
results it was the American leadership 
which made possible the unity of com- 
mand under Marshal Foch—a no small 
element in determining the fundamental 
cause of allied victory. It is believed 
that these results, actually produced, 
and a matter of history, are a com- 
plete answer to any and all criticism 
expressing: “How it should have been 
done.” 


Atva LEE, 
Captain, Infantry. 
® 
If 


(With apologies to Kipling) 
IF you can amply clothe and feed your 


family, 
On a salary, which ten years ago 
was small; 
IF you can hold your head up straight 
and proudly, 
Each time you pass your tailor on 
the Mall; 
IF you can keep the little wife a-smil- 
ing, 
As she wears a hat ten years behind 
the times ; 
IF you can calmly sit and read your 
“Journal,” 
And never stop to cuss between the 
lines ; 


IF you can take your solemn oath of 
service, 
To give your best to Uncle Sam for 
aye; 
IF you can keep that oath and never 
whimper, 
Nor breathe a single word anent your 
pay; 
IF you can make one heap of all your 


grouches, 
And mail them in the open grate 
close by; 
IF you can sign your voucher and keep 
cheerful, 


Face your monthly bills and never 
bat an eye; 
IF you can wait till Congress’s other 
problems 
Are settled to the last one on the 
list ; 
IF you can watch said Congress spend- 
ing millions, 
And know each time you surely will 
be missed ; 
IF you can, with the brains God gave 


you, 
Grasp these cold facts, simply, one 
by one; 
There need be no further doubt nor 
question, 
You'll make a Regular, my son. 


® 
Training Methods 
Tue Epitor: 

Pardon the conceit of a man who is 
not a professional soldier and yet dares 
to write on training. 

I noticed your article last month on 
psychology of training by Colonel 
Dougherty. The intensive training I 
received under the tutelage of a pro- 
fessional soldier, a wonderful instruc- 
tor, coupled with some experience on 
the front line of France, emboldens 
me to make some suggestions on train- 
ing inspired by reading Colonel Dough- 
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erty’s article. For convenience I am 
preparing these notes in the form of 
interpolations on said article. 

Speed.—The practical application of 
falling in at a run was brought to my 
mind on the 16th day of September, 
1918, at Vilcey. My battalion (lst 
Battalion, 358th Infantry) had just 
come out of the firing line with the ex- 
pectation of eight days’ rest after sev- 
eral days’ fighting. The first hot meal 
served for forty-eight hours was pre- 
pared ; the men lined up for mess under 
the brow of a small hill. I received 
information from a scout that German 
artillery was being so placed as to com- 
mand our position. At the same mo- 
ment I received orders to take my men 
back into the firing line. I gave the 
signal for the companies to fall in and 
to march back towards the firing line. 
These men, hungry, tired, with the 
smell of hot food in their nostrils, from 
force of habit were on the march in 
less than one minute. In less than one 
and one-half minutes that position was 
thoroughly shelled. The habit of fall- 
ing in instantly on the run, impressed 
upon me by a Regular Army officer .in 
Texas, saved the lives of many of my 
men in France. 

By learning to read, understand, 
remember and obey the most compli- 
cated orders, I found little difficulty in 
mentally separating many orders and so 
arranging them in chronological order 
as to obtain the desired result, and 
thus was never once at a loss as to what 
my orders were on a given occasion. 
More, intricate drill schedules had 
trained me to read carefully long orders 
and to arrive at an understanding of 
the will of the officer giving the order, 
so when in the stress of battle, verbal 
orders were hastily given, often meager, 
sometimes seemingly conflicting, this 
habit of mine coming to my aid enabled 
me, an amateur officer, intelligently to 
carry out the will of my commander. 

Saluting—By teaching the men of 
my battalion that men saluted as they 
fought, by having drilled into them the 
habit of saluting with a snap, precision, 
and correctness that was beyond criti- 


cism, they were unquestionably greatly 
sustained in their morale. They had 
associated the salute in the mind with 
the fact of being perfect in the salute; 
they were perfect in the fight. 

The psychology of this is easily 
understood. It is pride—proper pride 
is necessary to proper performance. 
Self-respect is always accompanied by 
correct demeanor. 

The man who thinks well of himself 
with cause will be well thought of by 
others because deserved. 

I take the great liberty of differing 
with Colonel Dougherty as to the 
length of time necessary to form these 
habits. Colonel Dougherty seemingly 
forgets for the moment that the men of 
the 90th Division were trained during 
war times ; that officers and men exerted 
themselves to the breaking point; that 
no man gave thought to personal pleas- 
ure, to recreation, but simply devoted 
his every moment to the business of 
‘becoming a better soldier. This pitch 
cannot be maintained in peace times, 
nor should it be. More training time 
will be necessary. Pleasures and 
recreations are a part of the normal life 
of every man, and only when war brings 
to the front the abnormal will it be 
required or expected to meet the 
requirements of intensive training. 

Courtesy.—Colonel Dougherty, with 
due modesty, has omitted from his little 
article an important part of an officer’s 
training, probably because he himself 
more splendidly exemplifies the results 
to be obtained by this feature than any 
other officer with whom I came in con- 
tact. 

The natural tendency to be harsh, 
curt, and discourteous to those who 
have no redress is, I suppose, a part of 
human nature—the devil’s part. 

Obedience can be required, proper 
conduct demanded, the most stinging 
rebuke or reprimand delivered, without 
stepping over the bounds of courtesy. 

The officer who stoops to personal 
abuse loses his own dignity, lowers him- 
self in the eyes of his subordinate, 
plays the part of a tyrant, and brands 
himself as a coward. 
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I do not mean by this that rebukes 
should not be administered—they 
should; that reprimands should not be 
given—they must be. But the superior 
who learns to control his temper, who 
administers correction impersonally, 
who confines his remarks to the perti- 
nent subject, gets better results than 
the man who takes advantage of rank 
to insult his subordinate. 

Authority is delegated for supposed 
superiority. If that authority be 
abused, the superior loses all standing 
except that enforced by the regulations 
of the Army, and the regulations of 
the Army cannot secure that loyalty 
necessary for the best team-work. 

The most severe reprimand I had 
while in the service was from Colonel 
Dougherty. It was given quietly, 
forcibly and, I assure you, quite effectu- 
ally—it left me with a desire to do bet- 
ter, with a determination not to offend 
again; but it did not destroy my con- 
fidence in myself; it did not humiliate 
me to the point where I believed myself 
to be a failure; it sustained, it strength- 
ened, it helped me, where a rebuke 
given with less of dignity, with less for- 
mality, with less earnestness, would 
have, consciously or unconsciously, 
aroused my antagonism or have de- 
stroyed my belief in myself. 

Orders should be given in a firm, 
direct manner, accompanied by a bear- 
ing that impresses the idea that they 
must be obeyed. To this end orders 
should always be given with both parties 
at attention. They should be stripped 
of all unnecessary verbiage, they should 
not be a part of a general conversation, 
and orders once given should be carried 
out—not to the letter but to the intent. 

Physical Exercise. — Double - timing 
must be indulged in by all well-trained 
troops. The officer or soldier who can- 
not double-time one mile, and yet be 
able to shoot straight or fight vigo- 
rously, is not fit for military duty. This 
can only be accomplished by double- 
timing increasing distances each day 
until every soldier can dowble-time for 
at least twenty minutes without appre- 
ciable fatigue. 


Soldiers should be trained in the 
double time by having them alternate 
the quick time with the double time, 
100 yards each, for a mile. When 
this can be easily done, let them double 
all distances; that is, 200 yards quick 
time and 200 yards double time, for 2 
miles ; then the proportion may be prop- 
erly changed to 100 yards quick time to 
300 yards double time, and so on until 
by gradual progress they can double- 
time great distances. 

Dan Morcan SMITH, 
Lieut. Col., 90th Division. 

[Lieutenant Colonel Smith was 
formerly National Guard Officer, hav- 
ing had fifteen years service as such. 
He went to a training camp in Texas 
and to France as a major of the 90th 
Division. He commanded a battalion 
at St. Mihiel, and while there he was 
recommended for promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, which he 
received just before the armistice. Be- 
fore the war he was a United States 
attorney in Chicago.—Eptror. ] 


® 
Ludendorff Lauds Infantry 


In the end of ends, infantry is the 
deciding factor in every battle. I was in 
the infantry myself and was body and 
soul an infantryman. I told my sons to 
join the infantry. The infantry bears 
the heaviest burden of a battle and re- 
quires the greatest sacrifice; so also it 
promises the greatest renown. 

Heavy, indeed, is the burden of the 
infantry in this as in other wars. They 
have to endure the heaviest bombard- 
ments of the enemy, lying quietly in dirt 
and mud, in damp and cold, hungry and 
thirsty, or huddled in dugouts, holes and 
cellars; they must await the overpower- 
ing assault, until, leaving the safety of 
their shelters, face to face with death, 
they must rise to meet the destroying 
storm. 
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Such is their life. It can be endured 
only when discipline has prepared the 
way, and when a deep love of the father- 
land and an imperative sense of duty 
fill the heart. The glory is great. But 
the highest reward lies in the proud con- 
sciousness of having served the father- 
land more than all others, and in the 
sense that one’s own courage has wrung 
victory out of the battle. Those who 
have stayed at home cannot picture it 
to themselves too often. Before such 
heroism they must bow the head in 
silence and not talk. 


® 
Physical Habits 


The things which are essential to 
every soldier are gained only through 
constant effort. 

A company that cannot double-time a 
mile and arrive in condition to go into 
a fight is not fit for battle. This means 
some double time daily. The great 
importance for this need is often for- 
gotten, or neglected, because the drill 
instructor is too fat or too lazy. To be 
able to double-time means good lung 
capacity. A well-set-up chest contain- 
ing a perfect breathing machine is the 
best guarantee of good health a man can 
have. 

Speaking of one of the National Army 
regiments, nine-tenths of the recruits 
we received were hollow-chested, many 
of them so much so that one could place 
a stick from point to point of shoulders 
without touching the chest. We soon 
taught them to stick out their chests 
like turkey-cocks and keep them out at 
all times. The result was that we had 
the smallest sick report in the division, 
and our death rate was one-third that 
of any of the other regiments. 

Too much importance cannot be 
attached to proper set-up of the chest. 
Teach the men to take a full breath 


without appreciably lowering the expan- 
sion of the chest. Many men do not 
know how to raise the chest to the proper 
position, or their intercostal muscles 
have been so little used that it is quite 
impossible without much practice. 
A. J. D. 
® 

Society of Third Division 

From Andernach, Germany, to Little 
Rock, Ark., is a long leap, but that is 
the jump made by The Watch on the 
Rhine, an eight-page weekly newspaper 
that the men of the Third U. S. Division 
edited, printed and supplied regularly 
to 30,000 readers during the six months 
previous to the departure of the division 
from Germany in August. 

The publication, besides recording 
matters of interest regarding the troops 
still with the Third Division, which is 
located near Little Rock at Camp Pike, 
aims specially to keep fresh the memo- 
ries of the days with the A. E. F. and 
to echo the spirit of all those who have 
at any time been members of the divi- 
sion. 

The new office of The Watch on the 
Rhine, which is in Room 306, Board of 
Commerce Building, Little Rock, was 
opened October 18, and the first issue 
of the paper at its new location ap- 
peared November 1. The paper will 
be published twice each month at the 
yearly subscription rate of $1.50. 

® 
A Military Policy 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the Chief of Staff for 1919 
regarding the adoption of a military 
policy by the United States: 

For the first time in its history this 
country is now, as the result of the war, 


in a position to formulate a definite 
military policy. All studies which have 
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been made in this connection prior to 
the war have, necessarily, been aca- 
demic. There has existed no supply of 
trained officers or men or of equipment 
and stores commensurate with the 
requirements of such a policy. No 
definite or adequate policy could be 
formulated which did not contemplate 
universal military service in time of 
war as the source of a national army; 
no precedents existed which warranted 
the assumption that such a system 
would be accepted by the country. Any 
war plans that might be prepared could 
only provide, on paper, for the disposi- 
tion to be made of armies and supplies 
that did not exist, which could not be 
made available in case of an emergency 
and which could only be created by 
slow and evolutionary processes the 
nature of which could not be foreseen. 
Such plans were necessarily academic. 
Today the entire situation is changed. 
The country has universally accepted 
and demanded, as the only rational and 
equitable solution of the problem, that 
the great army required for our partici- 
pation in this war be raised by the 
draft, and the nation-wide support of 
the draft act and the general satisfac- 
tion with its operation and its results 
can leave no doubt but that it may be 
accepted as the future policy of the 
country in time of war. 

There are today in the country nearly 
4.000.000 men and 200,000 officers 
physically and mentally fit and trained 
for war. No such reserve exists in any 
other country. It may be relied upon 
to meet the requirements of any pos- 
sible contingency that may arise within 
the next five years. There is also a 
reserve of artillery, ammunition, motor 
transport, machine guns, rifles, and 
other military essentials that will amply 
provide for any possible requirement in 
the near future. 


® 


Examinations for Reserve Officers 
Tue Eptror: 


Dear Sir: 
It is suggested that your journal start 


a movement for a regular annual or 
semiannual examination for Reserve 
Corps Officers. 

This examination should be con- 
ducted by the General Staff, or by some 
group of officers in the Regular Army 
appointed by the Chief of Staff, and 
should cover fully the subjects in which 
officers of each grade should be familiar. 

For the purpose of this examination 
the War Department should without 
cost keep the reserve officers supplied 
with the necessary text-books, orders 
and current literature pertaining to 
their profession. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps should 
be protected against having within itself 
any officer who is not fitted for his 
grade, and such a test from time to 
time would raise the standard of the 
corps as well as eliminate deadwood 
and those who failed to meet the stand- 
ard of the service. 

The writer is a former National 
Guard officer who was fortunate enough 
to see combat service overseas and is 
deeply in earnest for some movement 
by the War Department to see that its 
Reserve Officers should understand 
their business and have an esprit de 
corps which can best be secured by 
competence. 

Reserve Corp Officers are, as a rule, 
men of professional or business life, 
and their time is valuable not only to 
themselves and families but to their 
clients and the firms with which they 
are associated. The Government should 
not wish men whose time was not of 
some value, and the Reserve Corps 
would be better off without them. If 
it is admitted, therefore, that the 
Reserve Corps officer should be com- 
petent, then it must be admitted that 
he must study, for business transac- 
tions and professional duties do not 
aid men in remembering the necessary 
elements required for a proper “Esti- 
mate of a situation,” nor for a correct 
“Fire Order.” 

If he does study and passes the semi- 
annual or annual examinations, then 
the reserve officer will be worth while 
and a real reserve for the Regular 
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Army and not prove, in any event, a 
broken reed in an emergency. 

For their time and study, as well 
as te attract the best men obtain- 
able, the War Department should urge 
Congress to make provision for a com- 
pensation to its reserve officers of at 
least a sum which would amount to 20 
per cent of their yearly salary if on 
active duty. 

With this inducement the reserve 
officer could more freely give his time 
to study, and the War Department 
could by examinations, either annually 
or semiannually, keep its efficiency at 
a high standard and thus effectually 
settle the question of a competent 
Officers’ Reserve, the members of which 
would be able to rely and be sure of 
each other when the next emergency 
arose and who would, I am sure, develop 
a wonderful esprit de corps. 

Herpert L. GryMes, 
Major, Inf. Sec., Officers’ R. C. 


[The officers of the Reserve Corps 
who desire to advance in the profes- 
sion of arms should be given an op- 
portunity to do so. There is no doubt 
but that provision will be made for 
this as soon as Congress decides upon 
a military policy on which the War 
Department may definitely base its plans 
for the military education and training 
of reserve officers. Any plans made 
at this time, under the uncertainty that 
confronts the military establishment, 
would be mere speculation. Reserve 
officers can, of their own initiative, 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
get ahead with their home study and 
be that much better prepared for ad- 
vancement when the time comes. The 
courses that will be published in the 
Reserve Officers’ Department of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL will furnish the 
basis of home study for officers. The 
tactical problems will be gotten up with 
great care, and the solutions will come 


from the tactical department of our In- 
fantry School at Camp Benning. They 
will have the stamp of authority and 
form an infantry doctrine that may be 
accepted by the service as the best that 
can be produced.—Eprrtor. } 


® 
Chicago High School R. O. T. C. 


It is now three years since military 
training was introduced in the Chicago 
public high schools. To begin with, it 
was introduced in a small way, and 
it required the backing of all the civic 
organizations in order to induce th: 
Board of Education to adopt any plan 
which had the word “military” con- 
nected with it. After a year of trial, 
the principals of the twenty-two high 
schools unanimously demanded _ that 
military training be made a part of the 
curriculum and that it be made a 
requisite for graduation for each boy 
It was not until they made a second 
demand to this effect that anything defi- 
nite was accomplished. Through com- 
bining the Department of Military 
Training and Physical Education, it 
was possible to bring about the inclu- 
sion of practically every boy in the Chi- 
cago public high schools in the course 
of military training. 

Military training became popular to 
an extreme degree after the introduc- 
tion of the R. O. T. C. Since the 
Board of Education adopted this plan 
and it was recognized by the War De- 
partment and uniforms and equipment 
furnished, it was found that so many 
boys applied for admission that they 
could not be taken care of. The cadet 
corps of the Chicago public high schools 
has grown from the small number of 
3,000 to its present number of 15,341. 
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Few educational institutions recognize 
military education to the extent of 
granting full academic credit for it. 
Chicago, however, has done this, so 
that a boy taking the course of mili- 
tary training receives not only credit 
toward the advanced course in college 
but receives full academic credit as 
well. It is to be hoped that a move- 
ment which has proven so universally 
popular, and one which is doing such 
a tremendous amount of good, will be 
fostered and furthered by the Federal 
Government. At the present time the 
crying need is for instructors, and re- 
lief should come in the near future. 

F. L. Beats, 

Captain, U. S. Army, 
P. M. S. and T. 


® 


Elimination 
Tue Epitor: 
Dear SiR: 

I beg to suggest that the following 
clause, if enacted into law by Congress, 
would serve to rid the Army of officers 
who, through no fault of their own, 
fail to come up to the standard of 
efficiency required in the Army, or who, 
through unfortunate circumstances over 
which they have had no control, have 
stagnated in the lower grades and who 
therefore have not had the opportunity 
for the full development of their 
faculty to command. 

“The President is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to place upon the list 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
Army any officer who shall have had, 
on the date on which he is placed on 
said list, not less than thirty years of 
service in the Regular Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps; said officer to have the 
rank and to receive the retired pay of 
his grade provided he shall not have 
reached a grade higher than that of 
lieutenant colonel, in which case he 
shall have the rank and receive the 


retired pay of the grade next higher 
than the grade held by him on the date 
on which he is placed upon the said 
list; Provided further: that any officer 
so placed upon the list of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the Army shall be 
placed, upon his own application made 
after not less than forty years of serv- 
ice in the Regular Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, upon the unlimited retired list 
of the Army with the rank and retired 
pay of the grade held by him in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army; 
and Provided further: that this act 
shall in no wise abrogate or otherwise 
affect any other law now in force, with 
respect to the retirement of officers of 
the Army.” 

A proper exercise of this prerogative 
by the President will very materially 
increase the efficiency of the Army, 
thereby fully compensating for the com- 
paratively small additional cost. 

Such a law will save the Govern- 
ment money in time of peace and will 
save lives and battles in time of war. 

At present it is optional with the 
officer whether he goes on the retired 
list after thirty years of service, and 
there is no provision for putting him 
in the Reserve Corps. Under this 
scheme, whether an officer is placed 
upon the reserve list will be optional 
with the President. 

D. L. Roscoe, 
Lieut. Col., Field Artillery. 


® 


Change of Address 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL maintains 
an extensive system designed to keep 
the addresses of our subscribers up to 
date. Each of you is a part of this 
system in that it is necessary for you 
to send in your changes of address 
when they occur. Just jot the change 
down on a postcard and mail it to us, 
and we will insure that your JourRNAL 
will reach you soon after the first of 
each month. 
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Editorial Department 


Argument for Chief of Infantry 

The need for a Chief of Infantry 
from whose office in Washington the 
personnel of the Infantry Arm of the 
service will be handled is exemplified 
by an incident that has just come to 
light. 

An infantry officer on duty with his 
regiment on the border moved with the 
regiment from El Paso to Fort Doug- 
las, Utah. Within less than a month 
after arriving at his new station he 
was transferred from the regiment to 
one serving in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. This occurred in the summer of 
1917. During a year’s service in that 
department he was moved from Fort 
Shafter to Schofield Barracks and then 
back to Honolulu; after a stay of only 
two months in the latter station he was 
detailed in A Staff Department and 
ordered back to one of the northern 
camps in the central United States. 
This move was made from Honolulu 
to San Francisco by liner because there 
were no accommodations on transports, 
which made it doubly expensive for the 
officer. After less than two months’ 
service there he was transferred to 
Washington, when after less than two 
months’ service he was again trans- 
ferred to another camp in the middle 
west. From this camp he was ordered 
for duty with the R. O. T. C. in a 
district in the southeastern part of the 
United States, remaining only two 
months, when he was ordered to his 
present station in a city in the north 
central part of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period of a little more than two 
years this officer has been moved as 
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follows: From El Paso, Texas, to 
Fort Douglas, Utah; to Fort Shafter; 
to Schofield Barracks; to Honolulu ; to 
Camp Custer, Michigan; to. Washing- 
ton, D. C.; to Camp Grant, Illinois; 
to a city in the southeastern part of 
the United States; and thence to his 
present station—a total of nine moves 
for himself and family. Such a thing 
could not happen if a Chief of Infantry 
were handling the comings and goings 
of the officers of his arm of the service 
as is the case in those arms and de- 
partments that do have chiefs at their 
head. 
® 
Department Commanders Back in 
the Saddle 

General Order No. 132, War De- 
partment, announces one of the most 
important and far-reaching steps in re- 
constructive organization promulgated 
since the armistice. 

In brief, it restores to the command- 
ers of territorial departments their 
former jurisdiction and provides them, 
for the first time, with a staff organ- 
ized along proper lines. 

At the outbreak of the war, condi- 
tions seemed to necessitate removing 
from the jurisdiction of department 
commanders all of the large divisional 
and special training centers, as well as 
the greater part of the machinery of 
supply, all of which were controlled 
direct from the War Department. As a 
result of this, department commanders 
became little more than figureheads, 
and that status has remained with lit- 
tle change to the present. 

This policy of centralizing control 
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in the War Department has resulted 
‘1 much of the stagnation under which 
the administration has labored in the 
past few months. The volume of detail 
which has poured into Washington has 
been out of all proportion to its im- 
portance. Offices have been literally 
swamped with administrative detail 
about which they could not have first- 
hand information. Action has, in con- 
sequence, been invariably slow and, in 
many cases, has not been to the best 
interests of the service. 

Sound administration is based on the 
principle of centralization of control 
and decentralization of operation. This 
is effectually provided for in the new 
General Order, under whose provisions 
department commanders are clothed 
with command of all units, organiza- 
tions, establishments and military forces 
of the Army within the limits of the 
department, whether of the line or staff, 
including supervision of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and matters 
pertaining to education and recreation 
in accordance with policies enunciated 
by the War Department, except as ex- 
empted from their control by the Sec- 
retary of War. 

The exemptions are not such as to 
interfere with department commanders 
in the full exercise of all essential 
command within their respective de- 
partments. 

Another important departure in the 
order is the extension of general staff 
organization to include representation 
on the staff of department commanders. 
Heretofore, except for the A. E. F., 
general staff organization has not ex- 
tended beyond the War Department. 
No machinery has been provided 
whereby general staff policy could be 
carried down to the troops. To a cer- 


tain extent this has nullified the func- 
tions of the General Staff. Specifically, 
the functions of that body are to enun- 
ciate policy and to supervise the carry- 
ing out of that policy. Confined as it 
has been to Washington, its functions 
have been limited largely to the enun- 
ciation of policy. Supervision implies 
contact with operations. Without an 
organization which brings it in con- 
tact with operations, the General Staff 
could not supervise. 

The new order provides department 
commanders with assistants to the Chief 
of Staff for operations, intelligence, 
training and supply, the familiar G-1, 
2, 3 and 4 of the A. E. F., and will 
go a long way toward simplifying and 
facilitating the many reconstructive 
operations which the Army has _ be- 
fore it. 

With the present department com- 
manders, the INFANTRY JoURNAL feels 
that this is a particularly happy mo- 
ment for initiating the new order of 
things. 

® 

The Responsibility of Congress 

The following appeared in the edi- 
torial columns of a recent issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. It is most gratifying 
to see the responsible press of the 
country taking up the question of na- 
tional preparedness in this manner. It 
shows keen appreciation of the situa- 
tion that confronts the country today. 

The refusal of past Congresses to 
make proper provisions fer the Army 
and Navy of the United States has 
been paid for in the lives of our sol- 
diers in every war of the republic. 

This is a truism of our history. Yet 
it has been shamefully ignored by the 
men who, in previous Congresses, would 


not rise above the indifference and ig- 
norance of their constituents. 
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We have just had another lesson, a 
lesson written in our best blood. 

Will Congress have the hardihood to 
turn its back on it? And if Congress 
does, will the American people approve 
their folly? 

We cannot believe it. Congress has 
been told that half our losses were un- 
necessary and could have been saved 
by training. Congress has had demon- 
strated before its eyes the scale and 
scope and tremendous complexities of 
modern war. If it is capable of re- 
sponsible thought, Congress knows that 
we must maintain an adequate navy 
and army at all times if we would not 
again throw away the lives of our 
young men on the battlefield. 

We entered this war unprepared, as 
we have entered every other war. The 
Secretary of War then said he was 
glad we were unprepared and always 
would be unprepared. But Secretary 
Baker, fresh from the peace society, and 
Secretary Baker, who has borne the 
burden of office through a great war, 
are different men. Today he is ask- 
ing for an adequate army. Today he 
knows what it costs in innocent human 
life and in the agony of men and wo- 
men to be unprepared. 

If any Congressman has not learned 
this lesson, he is unfit for his office. If 
any leader of either house has not 
learned it, he is unfit for leadership. 
If the American people have not 
learned it, they will learn it another 
day in anguish. 

At this time, though the world is still 
in turmoil, Congress refuses a living 
wage to the men of the Navy and 
Army. Asa result the best material in 
the officer corps, the young men whose 
future is before them, are being forced 
out of the service. 

This is an irreparable loss. 

Congress excuses this folly by talk- 
ing of economy. We say to Congress 
that this economy is the stupidest of 
extravagance. We say to Congress 
that every dollar it pretends to save 
by this sacrifice of national defense will 
be paid for in the blood of Americans 


sacrificed to the blind folly of their 
representatives. 

The American people want no such 
economy. 

Congress has not been sufficiently de- 
voted to economy to create a budget 
system that will save millions. But 
now it talks economy when the honor 
and safety of the nation are at stake. 
It talks economy when the lives of the 
boys who in the next war go forth to 
defend our country are at stake. 

The attitude and action of Congress 
on the question of defense are a crime 
against the country. They are a gross 
misinterpretation of the public con- 
science. They are a gross failure of 
the representatives of the people to con- 
sider and conserve the vital interests 
of the nation. 

If Republican leadership can do no 
better than this, it deserves to be repu- 
diated at the polls. And responsibility 
is not going to be lost in the anonymity 
of a large body. Responsibility for 
action or inaction is going to be brought 
home to individuals. The cost of con- 
gressional economy in defense may not 
be realized tomorrow. We devoutly 
hope it will not be. But if this wrong 
is perpetuated the Tribune for one will 
blazon their guilt across the reputations 
of the men who in this Congress were 
responsible. 

We appeal especially to Senator 
Lodge, Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate; to Representative Mondell, Re- 
publican leader in the House; to Sena- 
tor Wadsworth, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee, and to 
Senator Page of the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee; to Representative 
Kahn, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, and Representative 
Butler of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, to see to it without fail that the 
defense of the nation on land and sea, 
now rapidly disintegrating, be firmly 
established. 

If they do not, the blood of the 
American defenders of the future will 
be on their consciences, 
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Retired Officers’ Association 

At a meeting of retired officers of 
the Army at the Union League Club in 
Chicago many questions of interest to 
the service were brought up and dis- 
cussed. One of the main topics con- 
sidered was the “get together” propo- 
sition that has been under considera- 
tion for some time past by a committee 
of representatives from the various 
service organizations. The subject- 
matter of the text published by this com- 
mittee was included in the bulletin sent 
out to retired officers. 

It was decided that an organization 
of retired officers is desirable, and steps 
were taken with a view to effecting 
such an organization. Lieut. Colonci 
Thomas W. Winston was elected tem- 
porary president and Capt. F. L. Beals, 
whose address is Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill, was elected temporary 
secretary. 

A bulletin has gone out to the retired 
officers of the service calling for an 
expression of opinion from them and 
inviting them to become members of 
the association. 

It has been tentatively decided to 
have an organization without dues. 
Such a proposition is very fine if the 
association is sufficiently fortunate to 
have the backing of someone who is 
willing to put up the money to operate 
it. But if it expects to operate with- 
out funds, we fear there will be hard 
sledding. No organization can run 
without funds and be in position to do 
the things it has in contemplation. We 
would suggest an amendment to the 
plan to include sufficient dues to cover 
expenses and to create a fund that will 
make the association financially inde- 
pendent. In the first place, a man 
never appreciates something he gets for 


nothing, and secondly, it takes money 
to keep things moving. 

The duties of the Executive Board 
are announced as follows: 

(a) To take all possible steps to se- 
cure good will. 

(b) Mutual understanding. 

(c) Cooperation. 

(d) To keep in touch with the serv- 
ice through the medium of the several 
associations and through the several 
service publications. To set forth the 
possibilities of the retired list for offi- 
cers who are now on the active list. 
To coordinate and cooperate with the 
Executive Board above named. 

(e) To acquaint officers of the re- 
tired list with the rights and privileges 
accruing to them under the various laws 
and statutes. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL wishes the 
association every success and stands 
ready to assist in every way that it pos- 
sibly can. 

® 
Join the American Legion 

The Army is prone to be backward 
in accepting new things. We stand by 
and wait to see what is going to happen, 
and then, when it does not happen the 
way we want it to, we condemn it. 

The American Legion is a new or- 
ganization. If the truth were known, 
its growth and success have been far 
beyond the fondest hopes and expecta- 
tions of its founders. It is the coming 
military organization and will exert a 
powerful influence on the affairs of the 
nation. 

Is the Army going to adhere to its 
old-time traditions of “watchful wait- 

ing” to see what is going to happen, or 
is it going to get in the game and be a 
party to these happenings? The time 
has come for action. The time has 
come for every officer and every sol- 
dier in the Army who is eligible for 
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membership to join the American Le- 
gion and take an active interest in the 
affairs of that organization. 

There should be a post of the Le- 
gion in every regiment in the service. 
If this is not possible under the ter- 
ritorial organization, our officers and 
men should affiliate with the local post 
nearest the station of the regiment. 

The officials of the Legion will be 
glad to welcome us into the fold. They 
will be glad to have our advice and 
counsel on military matters. We can 
be of great assistance to them in one 
way or another, and they can in turn 
be of great assistance to us when the 
time comes and we need their backing. 

A letter addressed to the Secretary 
of the American Legion, Meridian Life 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., will bring you 
full information on the organization of 
posts. 


® 
National Guard in Army Reorgan- 
ization 

The House bill provides for the per- 
petuation of the existing National 
Guard system with one very important 
and very undesirable feature added, viz., 
a provision for the creation of a Mili- 
tia Bureau in Washington entirely in- 
pendent of the rest of the Army and 
presided over by an officer of the Na- 
tional Guard directly under the Sec- 
retary of War. 

The Senate on the contrary provides 
an excellent solution for the National 
Guard question and one which it is be- 
lieved will receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port not only of the military service and 
the public in general but of the great 
majority of the best informed National 
Guard officers and enlisted personnel, 
It completely federalizes the National 
Guard, and eliminates features of the 





old organization that have been great 
handicaps to the Guard and seriously 
impaired its efficiency. The two impor- 
tant particulars in which the Senate bil! 
will increase the efficiency of the Na- 
tional Guard are: (a) It insures the 
appointment of officers whose qualifica- 
tions have been examined and passed 
upon by federal authority. (b) It in- 
sures discipline and training under Fed- 
eral supervision for each member of the 
commission enlisted personnel. 

The bill minimizes the disadvantages 
of dual control experienced in the past 
by making the Guard a federal force 
loaned to the states in emergencies 
rather than a state force loaned to the 
Federal Government in emergencies 

This is perhaps the most important 
feature of the new legislation. The Sen 
ate Committee is to be congratulated on 
having provided a solution which not 
only retains the National Guard as an 
essential component of our military 
establishment but which does so in a 
way that will attain the objects the 
Guard itself has so long desired. 


® 


Infantry School_Notes 


Arrangements have been made with 


the commandant of the Infantry 
School at Camp Benning for a series of 
notes for publication in each number of 
the JournaLt. These notes are pre- 
pared at the school under the direct 
supervision of General Farnsworth and 
contain the most up-to-date information 
on what is being done and what is be- 
ing planned at the school. They will 
prove of great interest to infantry offi- 
cers and enable us to keep in touch 
with our school activities. The first 
installment appears in this number of 
the JouRNAL. 
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Minor Tactics 
A SOLUTION 
ProspLtem No. 1—ANn Apvance GUARD 


Maps: Guide Map and Emmitsburg Sheet 


Special Situation No. 1. 
DISCUSSION 


It is now 6.45 a.m. Lieutenant X has 15 
minutes in which to explain to the men of his 
platoon the existing situation, the mission on 
which they are engaged, issue his orders, and 
get his platoon on the road and moving. 

The captain's order was given to the as- 
sembled officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the company. Lieutenant X could have the 
noncommissioned officers of his platoon ex- 
plain the situation to the men, but it is 
desirable that he do it himself. The lieutenant 
is more highly trained and qualified to do so, 
and the fewer the channels through which the 
situation comes down to the men the better. 
Less chance exists for a confusion of ideas and 
omission of detail. The noncommissioned 
officers will be enabled to check up as he goes 
along. The need for disseminating all the 
information possible to the men is imperative. 

If Lieutenant X has not already attended to 
the details of the arrangements necessary to 
carry on efficiently the work for the day, it 
is now too late to do so. The lieutenant 
should have inspected his platoon at reveille 
this morning, checked up the appearance and 
condition of the men and their arms and 
equipment, taken the steps necessary to remedy 
defects and supply deficiencies, and also to 
dispose of unfit men. 

It is desirable to get the platoon away from 
the balance of the company to the end that 
Lieutenant X may have their undivided atten- 
tion while he is issuing his orders, and in 
order that he may not disturb other elements 
of the company who may be receiving similar 
instructions. 

Lieutenant X might wait and take up his 
formation as he passes the outpost line of 
observation, but by doing so before the time 
set for marching he is afforded the opportunity 
to distribute his forces and put them in march 
formation under the protection of the troops 
who are on outpost. Each element will thus 


have an opportunity to settle itself in harness, 
so to speak, before the real work of the day 
begins—the protection of the command in 
march. 


SOLUTION 


I will give the order: 
“Sergeant, have the platoon fall in.” 
This accomplished, I will give the command: 
1. Right, 2. FACE. 1. At trail, forward, 
2. MARCH. 
I will march the platoon to the south end 
of the bridge and give the commands: 
1. Platoon, 2. HALT. 1. 
FACE. 1. At ease, and 
“Give me your attention.” 
I will then address the platoon as follows: 
“Enemy patrols are reported west of 
MONTEREY and in the vicinity of 
NEWMAN on the CHAMBERSBURG 
PIKE. MONTEREY is in this direction 
about 12 miles from here and off this 
map (pointing in the direction of Mon- 
terey, holding up the map so all may see, 
and pointing on the map as well). NEW- 
MAN is about 23 miles from here in this 
direction (pointing and indicating on the 
map) and CHAMBERSBURG PIKE 
runs from NEWMAN to GETTYSBURG. 
Our brigade is marching on GETTYS- 
BURG this morning on the TANEY- 
TOWN-HARNEY-GETTYSBURG road. 
That road is east of here about 24% miles 
and approximately parallel to the direc- 
tion in which we are to march. Our 
battalion is a left flank guard for our 
brigade. Our company is the advance 
guard for our battalion, which follows the 
company at about 500 yards. The com- 
pany follows our platoon at about 400 
yards. After we pass this road fork 
(indicating on the map road fork 383), 
the second platoon (less one section) 
will go by a route about 1,500 yards out 
on our left flank as a left flank guard. 
They will march along about here’’ (in- 
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dicating on the map the route to be taken 
by the left flank guard). 

“This platoon forms the 
party.” 

“Sergeant R (section leader, 1st section) 
with the first squad will form the point. 
March by the STULL-383-437-402-421- 
404-452-444-FAIRPLAY road. This is 
the road (indicating on the map the route 
to be followed). Precede the advance 
party by about 200 yards.” 

“Allen (man from 2d squad), act as 
connecting file between the point and 
advance party.” 

“Corporal Howard (section guide 2d 
section), watch for signals frcm the rear.” 

“The remainder of the platoon will 
march in column of twos, one file on each 
side of the road, at easy marching dis- 
tances.” 

“T will be at the head of the advance 
party.” 

“You have about five minutes now 
before the advance begins. Move out 
with the point Sergeant R, get your 
distance and await my signal to start.” 

“The remainder of the platoon: REST.” 


advance 


Special Situation No, 2. 
SOLUTION 


I will take post in front of the first squad 
and give the command: 
1. Squad. 2. ATTENTION. 
I will then address the men as follows: 

“You have all heard the lieutenant.” 

“‘We are going out as the point.” 

“Crosby and Parker (both riflemen) will 
move out on the right and left of the 
road respectively. Keep about abreast 
of each other.” 

“Phillips (rifle grenadier), come with 
me. Keep on the left of the road. I 
will take the right. We will follow 
Crosby and Parker at about 25 yards.” 

“Anderson (rifleman) and Stoll (carrier 
for automatic rifleman), follow Phillips 
and myself at about 15 yards, Anderson 
on the right, Stoll on the left of the road. 
Anderson, watch the country to the east, 
and Stoll, watch the country to the west.” 

“Corporal Smith and Peters (automatic 
rifleman), follow Anderson and Stoll at 
about 15 yards. Peters on right of road, 
Corporal Smith on left.” 

“Burns (rifleman), follow in rear of 


Peters on left of road at about 10 yards 
and watch for signals from the advance 
party.” 
“Move out.” 
Special Situation No. 3. 


DISCUSSION 

Upon the completion of the captain's order 
Lieutenant W will join his platoon. He has 
fifteen minutes to explain to the men 
existing situation, the mission on which they 
are engaged, and give such preliminary orders 
as may be desirable. He would have inspected 
the platoon at reveille this morning, at which 
time he would have checked up the appear- 


arms and equipment, taken the necessary 
steps to remedy defects and supply deficiencies 
and also to dispose of any man unfit for the 
work in hand. 

At this time Lieutenant W would only issue 
preliminary orders for detaching the section 
to remain with the support, explain the situa- 
tion to the men and arrange for the march of 
the command to road fork 383. At this 
latter place he will make his detailed tactical 
dispositions. 

SOLUTION 

I will join my platoon and command: 

1. Platoon, 2. ATTENTION. 

I will then address Sergeant Emory (section 
leader of the 2d section) as follows: 

“Sergeant Emory, take charge of your 
section. Explain to your men the situa- 
tion and instructions contained in the 
captain’s orders. Then report to the 
captain for instructions.” 

I will then caution ‘Balance of the platoon”’ 
and follow this by the commands: 

1. Right, 2. FACE. 1. At trail, for- 
ward, 2. MARCH. 

After moving a short distance away from 
the company I would give the commands: 

1. Platoon, 2. HALT. 1. Left, 2. 
FACE. 1. At ease, and then caution 
the men: 

“Give me your attention.” 

I will address the platoon as follows: 

“Enemy patrols are reported west of 
MONTEREY and in the vicinity of 
NEWMAN, on the CHAMBERSBURG 
PIKE. MONTEREY is in this direction, 
about 12 miles from here and off this 
map (poinisng in the direction of Monterey 
and holding up the map so all may see, and 
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pointing out the places mentioned). NEW- 
MAN is about 23 miles from here in this 
direction (poinitng and indicating on the 
map). The CHAMBERSBURG PIKE 
runs from NEWMAN to GETTYSBURG. 
Our brigade is marching on GETTYS- 
BURG this morning on the TANEY- 
TOWN-HARNEY-GETTYSBURG road. 
That road is east of us about 24% miles and 
approximately parallel to the direction 
in which we are to march. Our battalion 
is a left flank guard for our brigade. 
Our company is the advance guard for our 
battalion, which follows the company 
at about 500 yards. The ist platoon 
forms the advance party and will be 
followed by the company at about 400 
yards. The advance guard marches on 
the STULL-383-437-402-421-404-452- 
444-PAIRPLAY road. This is the road.” 
(Indicating on the map).”’ 

“Our platoon (less the 2d section) will 
form a left flank guard. We will follow 
immediately in rear of the advance party, 
the Ist platoon, until we reach road fork 
383 (indicating on the map) a little over a 
thousand yards from here.” 

“Sergeant Long (section leader), with 
four of the riflemen of the first squad, 
will form our point after I have issued 
further orders at this point (éndicateng 
road fork 383 to the sergeant) where our 
platoon will leave the main road.” 

When the advance party moves out I 
will put the platoon in march and follow 
to road fork 383. 

(Note: The entire platoon headquarters 
go with the flank guard.) 


Special Situation No. 4. 
SOLUTION 


When the head of the platoon arrives 
opposite road fork 383 I will caution “Second 
Platoon” and follow this with the command: 

1. Column, half left, 2. MARCH. 

I will march the platoon up the 383-420 
road a distance of about 200 yards, a sufficient 
distance from the main road to avoid having 
the men’s attention distracted by the troops 
moving on the main road while giving the 
detailed orders. 

At this point I give the command: 

1. Platoon, 2. HALT. 

(The men have been marching at ease so that 

when they are halted they remain at ease, Par. 


193, I. D. R.) I would caution “Give me 
your attention,"’ and addressing the men would 
say: 

“Sergeant Long, we will march on the 
383-420-THOMAS CREEK CHURCH- 
449 road (pointing to the road and its direc- 
tion and indicating on the map so that all 
may see). I will give you further instruc- 
tions at 449. Take the point ahead at 
the double time until you gain a distance 
of about 200 yards, then move at 4 miles 
an hour until you are abreast of our com- 
pany, on the road east of us.”’ 

“Corporal Casey (1st squad), take Hen- 
drix (rifleman) and move out as a left 
flank patrol. Go to that hill (pointing 
to hill 443, due west) and reconnoiter the 
farmhouses on the north and south road 
and rejoin the platoon at crossroads 420, 
which is about 500 yards north of the 
houses.” 

“Peterson (runner), watch for signals 
from the point.” 

“Jones (runner), watch for signals from 
the left flank patrol.” 

“Crews (runner), watch for signals from 
the company.” 

“Corporal Maskey (section guide), take 
Bowers (extra private in the file closers) 
and follow the platoon at a distance 
of about 100 yards as a rear point.” 

“The remainder of the platoon will 
march in column of twos at easy marching 
distances, one file on each side of the 
road.” 

“TI will march at the head of the pla- 
toon.” 

When the point has gained its distance I 
will command: 

1. Forward, 2. MARCH, and caution 
the men “Files on sides of road.” 


Special Situation No. 5. 


SOLUTION 
See Sketch No. 1. 
DISCUSSION 


In locating the elements of the advance 
guard at 8.20 a. m., the distances on the sketch 
have been arrived at by computing as follows: 

Time of marching, 1 hour and 20 minutes, less 
one 15-minute halt, equals 65 minutes actual 
marching. Rate of march is 88 yards per 
minute. Multiplying time by rate we have 
88 X65 = 5,720 yards. 
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The distance measured from the west bank 
of the Monocacy River to the head of the 
advance party, the element which started 
from the bridge at 7.00 a. m. The point is 
9 men, covering about 65 yards. The distance 
from the rear of point to head of advance 
party is about 200 yards. The road space 
occupied by the advance party in column of 


The distance from rear of support to head 
of main body is about 500 yards. 

The left flank guard consists of one officer and 
32 men. This body is marching abreast of 
the advance guard and generally along ,the 
high ground approximately parallel to the 
direction of march and about 1,000 yards out 
on the left flank. 
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twos at easy marching distance, calculating 
one man per yard, is about 50 yards. 

The distance from the rear of the advance 
party to head of support is about 400 yards. 
Road space occupied by the support (one 
company less one platoon as advance party 
and one platoon less one section, as left flank 
guard, the cooks, mess sergeant and kitchen 
police with the rolling kitchen, 153 officers and 
men) at 2 men per yard is about 75 yards. 


The dispositions are shown on Sketch No. 1. 
Special Situation No. 6. 


SOLUTION 
I will call out: 

“Enemy in woods to north. We will 
drive him out. Crosby and Parker, get 
into position on north side of road. 
Estimate range. Do not open fire until 
I tell you. Phillips, join Crosby.” 
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Turning to the rear I will signal the rest 
of the point “As skirmishers” and point in 
the direction of Crosby. 

I will call to Corporal Smith: 

“Bring up the rest of the point. Have 
- Burns signal the advance party ‘enemy 
in sight, small numbers.’ ” 

I will then join Crosby, get the estimate of 
the range and order: 

“Range 350 yards, enemy in edge of 
woods, Fire at will.” 

As the other men come up I will give them 
the range, indicate the target and have them 
open fire. I will get Peter’s automatic rifle 
into action as quickly as possible and have 
Phillips work around to the east to get within 
rifle grenade range of the enemy. Under the 
cover of all of this fire I will filter the men 
forward, close with the enemy and drive him 
from the woods. 

Should it develop that all the fire capacity 
of the point is not necessary to keep down the 
fire of the enemy in my immediate front and 
keep them from firing on the advance party, 
I will direct such as is not required against 
the enemy in the woods to the northwest 
(south of hill 591). 

My object in working forward is to get on 
the flank of the forces that are firing on the 
advance party from the woods to the northwest. 


Special Situation No. 7. 
SOLUTION 


I will immediately signal ‘‘As skirmishers” 
and point in the direction of the woods south 
of hill 591 from which the fire is coming. I 
will then caution “First Section” and give 
the command “Range 900 yards. Enemy in 
edge of woods. Fire at will.” 

I will then proceed to the second section 
and, in the hearing of the section leader, give 
orders as follows: 

“Corporal Crawford (leader of the right 
squad), the enemy is in the edge of the 
woods to the northwest (pointing in the 
direction of the woods). We will drive 
him out. Take your squad to the east 
of the road (indicating the road on which 
the platoon is marching) and join the 
point. Tell Sergeant R to advance with 
your squad and the point by the woods 
north of him and attack the left flank of 
the enemy now firing on the advance 
party.” 

I will then order: 


“Porter (runner), go back and tell 
the captain I think there is about a squad 
of the enemy on that hill and they have 
an automatic rifle (pointing out to Porter, 
hill 591). Tell him that I am attacking.” 

I will note the fire effect produced by the 
first section. If the enemy’s fire slackens, I 
will signal the section leader to advance by 
squad rushes directly towards the enemy. If 
fire superiority is not gained at once, I will 
order the remainder of the second section to 
join the first section on its left and join in the 
fire fight. If the fire power of the second section 
is not necessary at this time,“I will have it 
follow up the first section in the advance. 

I will send the two scouts of the left squad 
of the second section out to maintain contract 
with the left flank guard. 


Special Situation No. 8. 
DISPOSITIONS 


Lieutenant W has with him as the left 
flank guard, his platoon (less one section) 
disposed as follows: 

The leading man of the point on the right 
of the road and about 100 yards south of the 
farmhouses. The sergeant commanding the 
point is on the left of the road about 15 yards 
in rear of the leading man; one man is abreast 
of him on the opposite side of the road. 

Lieutenant W is on the left of the road at 
the head of his platoon about 150 yards in 
rear of the point. His runners are following 
immediately in his rear, two on either side of 
the road. The platoon sergeant is on the 
right of the road in rear of the runners on that 
side. The remainder of the platoon is follow- 
ing in column of twos, a file on either side of 
the road. The section guide is bringing up 
the rear with one man as a rear point at about 
100 yards distance. 


DISCUSSION 


The mission of the left flank guard is to 
facilitate the uninterrupted advance of the 
battalion and to protect its left flank. 

Unless the enemy towards Cumps Mill 
makes a considerable advance he can do no 
harm to the battalion. The enemy in the 
woods to the northeast is probably causing the 
advance party considerable annoyance. 

The advance of the battalion ‘must not be 
delayed by small parties of the enemy—these 
must be swept aside by the advance guard. 

The appearance of a force on the right flank 
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of the enemy in the woods to the south of 
hill 591 will probably have a decisive effect. 
The flank guard is in position to carry out 
such an operation. At the same time the 
routes leading from the west must not be 
neglected. 

Lieutenant W decides to leave a corporal 
and three men to cover the roads leading from 
the west and take the remainder of his flank 
guard through the woods and attack the right 
flank of the enemy. 


SOLUTION 


I will call the corporal of the first squad 
to me and say: 

“I am going to take the platoon through 
the woods to the northeast and attack 
the enemy who is opposing our advance 
party. Deploy the rest of your squad 
(one automatic rifleman, one rifle grenadier, 
and one rifleman who is carrier and re- 
placement for the automatic rifleman) to 
the west of the road and prevent any 
hostile advance along the east and west 
road about 200 yards to the north or 
along the unimproved road we passed 
about 300 yards back (points out the roads).”’ 

I will order: 

“Crews (runner) go to the captain and 
tell him that I am covering the roads 
leading from Cumps Mill with a patrol 
and am advancing through the woods 
south of hill 591 to attack the right flank 
of the enemy, who is firing on the advance 
party.” 

I will direct the platoon sergeant to follow 
me with the remainder of the platoon and 
hurry forward to the point. I will cause the 
point to change direction at the road fork and 
move to the northeast inside the edge of the 
woods. 

I will attack as soon as the enemy is located. 


Special Situation No. 9. 
SOLUTION 


I will direct Lieutenant A (second in com- 
mand) to have the support continue the 
advance, taking advantage of the cover afforded 
by the spur to the east of the road. 

I will then hurry forward to the house about 
400 yards south of road fork 452 to get personal 
observation and information of the situation 
of the advance party. 

If the advance party is not gaining ground 
rapidly, I will reinforce it with another platoon. 


If the attack is progressing satisfactorily and 
the enemy is being driven off, I will constitute 
the 2d section of the 2d platoon as a new ad- 
vance party temporarily and order the old 
advance party to move across country, join 
the column and assume its réle as advance 
party again on the road northeast of hill 604 

As soon as I get definite information of the 
situation I will send one of my runners back 
to the battalion commander with a verbal 
message including the information of the 
enemy, what I am doing with the advance 
guard, how the attack is progressing, what my 
future plans are so far as can be foreseen, and 
where to send messages to me. 

I will direct the left flank guard to cover the 
march of the column past road fork 452. 


Special Situation No. 10. 
SOLUTION 


I will halt the support at the road fork mid- 
way between hills 728 and 604. The signal 
“Halt” is passed forward to the advance 
party and point by the connecting files. 

I will issue the following orders and send a 
copy to the commander of the advance party 
and the commander of the left flank guard and 
to the battalion commander: 

“The enemy in our front has with- 
drawn. Our battalion will halt for one 
hour on the 444-FAIRPLAY road, 
tail of the column at 444.” 

“The advance guard will establish 
march outposts.” 

“The advance party will be posted on 
the 444-FAIRPLAY road at the north 
edge of the woods lying between hills 
728 and 524, and secure towards FAIR- 
PLAY.” 

“The left flank guard will be posted 
west of hill 604 and secure from hill 524 
to the 444-CUMPS MILL road, both 
inclusive.” 

“The support will be posted at the road 
fork lying midway between hills 728 and 
604. A picket of one section will be sent 
out about 1,000 yards on the road leading 
towards 401, to observe to the east and 
north.” 

“Messages to the support.” 

I will see that sentinels are posted at the 
support to watch for signals from the picket 
on the east, the advance party, the left flank 
guard and the main body. 
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I would then proceed to inspect the several 
the advance guard. 


Special Situation No. 11. 
SOLUTION 


the platoon at . 
1 604 and post ; 


Note: This is not as the message appears 
special Situation No. 11 of the problem. I will post the main body 
‘inion of the Tactical Department the stream head just west of h 
School) t nessage in Situation a sentry near by to watch to the west 
: 
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Sxetca II 


No. 11 is indefinite. It is essential that hill 
604 be held while the battalion is resting. 
To leave the selection of his position to the 
commander of the left flank guard is not to 
give him proper latitude but is to pass the 
captain’s responsibility to the subordinate. 
The captain’s order for the establishment of 
the march outpost should be much of the same 
definite character as the orders to a support 
commander of a more formal outpost.) 


I will post a cossack post at the edge of the 
woods on the north slopes of hill 524 to watch 
the open country to the north and northwest. 

I will post a cossack post at the stream and 
fence crossing 375 yards south of the position 
of the main body of the platoon to assist in 
covering the 444—Cumps Mill road. 

I will send a small patrol to search the woods 
on hill 604 to make sure they are clear of the 
enemy. 
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I will send orders for the patrol left on the 
spur east of Cumps Mill to withdraw along 
the 444-Cumps Mill road, get in touch with 
me, and watch for signals. I will halt the 
patrol to the east of the farmhouses and 
orchard and will withdraw them in time to 
resume the advance with the flank guard. 

I will make a rough sketch of these disposi- 


tions and send it to the captain with a brief 
report. 


Special Situation No. 12. 
See Sketch No. 2. 

Special Situation No. 13. 
See Sketch No. 2. 





The Drillmaster 
Infantry Drill Regulations 


Introduction 


Q. What is the ultimate object 
of all military training? 

A. Success in battle. 

Q. What only will insure success? 

A. Intelligent and thorough training. 

Q. Who are responsible for this training? 

A. Commanding officers — Regimental, 
Battalion, Company Commanders, and 
Platoon, Section and Squad Leaders. 

Q. By what do we judge the training of an 
organization? 

A. By the way it puts into practice in the 
field what it has learned at drill, and by the 
way in which the members of the organiza- 
tion play the game as a team. 

Q. What kind of formations and move- 
ments are necessary in training? 

A. Elastic formations, in order that they 
may be fitted to any ground over which 
they may take place; simple movements, 
in order that they may be easily learned, 
easily retained, and easily executed under 
the confusion and excitement of battle. 

Q. What purpose does the Infantry Drill 
Regulations serve? 

A. It serves the purpose of a guide to the 
proper principles of training. It tells in 
general how to get results. Soldiers are 
expected to get results without quibbling 
over insignificant details. 


Paragraphs Q. Into what general classes 

5-6 are drills and exercises divided? 

A. Drills executed at atten- 
tion, Extended Order Drill, Field Exercises, 
and Combat Exercises. 

Q. What is the object of drills executed at 
attention or Close Order Drills? 

A. The primary object is to teach the 
formations and movements necessary in 
handling compact bodies of men wthout 
confusion or delay. The=zdrill in these 


Paragraphs 
1-4 


formations and movements also serves to 
teach men habits of smartness, precision 
and instant obedience to command—dis- 
cipline. 

Q. What manner should always characterize 
the execution of close order drill? 

A. Alertness, smartness, accuracy, and 
precision in the execution of every detail. 


Drill 
Hints 


You must realize that in the work 
of close order drill you are laying the 
foundation for everything else that 
is to follow. You cannot be too painstaking, 
too patient, too insistent on perfect work. 
You must be continually on the watch for 
errors and must correct them at once. Bad 
drill-habits acquired by the young soldier 
in close order drill are hard to eliminate, and 
they will follow him into everything he does. 
Close order drill demands the close, undivided 
attention of the drillmaster. You have no 
time for anything else. There is no place in 
your mind for other thoughts. You must put 
every ounce of your energy into this work if 
you hope for a smart organization and for 
success. 

Q. What is the purpose of extended order 
drill? 

A. To teach the formations, movements, 
and firings which troops employ in combat. 
Like close order drill, these formations and 
movements should be taught with thorough- 
ness, precision and exactness. 

Q. Why is smartness and precision neces- 
sary in extended order drill? 

A. Because the formations are looser. 
The men are scattered and at ease—and 
are consequently more likely to get out of 
control than when in close order. For this 
reason they must be so thoroughly and 
carefully drilled that they do not need close 
control. 
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Q. Why is the platoon the largest unit 
that executes extended order drill? 

A. Because it is the largest organization 
that fights as a unit. Platoons often fight 
side by side, but never together. As far as 
formations and movements are concerned, 
they are always independent of each other. 

Q. What is the object of Field Exercises? 

A. They are for the purpose of teaching 
men the things they will have to do in 
campaign in time of war. 

Q. How are they taught? 

A. A situation such as might be en- 
countered in time of war is assumed and 
the troops are required to go through the 
formations and movements they would 
actually employ in time of war. 

Q. How should each field exercise terminate? 

A. It should terminate with a discussion 
of the exercise on the ground. It should be 
thoroughly understood that this discussion 
is just as much a part of the exercise as the 
maneuvers which have taken place. It is 
for the purpose of pointing out what has 
been done, what was right and what was 
wrong. Every man who has taken part in 
the exercise should be present at and hear 
the discussion. 

Q. What is meant by a combat Excercise? 

A. A combat exercise is one form of a 
field exercise, usually illustrating some kind 
of an engagement. In other words, it is 
usually some kind of a fighting exercise in 
which a platoon, a company, a battalion, 
or a larger unit takes part. 

Q. How are combat exercises carried out? 

A. A situation such as might be en- 
countered in war is assumed and the troops 
are required to act exactly as they would 
in battle. In order to make the exercise as 
realistic as possible, the small, peacetime 
platoons and companies are combined to 
make platoons and companies such as would 
be employed in time of war, thus making 
the exercise as nearly as possible a dress- 
rehearsal of an actual engagement. 

Q. What should always follow a field or 
combat exercise? 

A. A short, snappy drill at attention. 

Q. Why? 

A. Men lose cadence and smartness 
during such exercises, and both should be 
restored before they are dismissed. 

Q. How else may the realism of war_be 
simulated ? 

A. By the use of troops to simulate” the 


enemy. These exercises must always be 
carried out as though against an enemy. 
When the position of the enemy is merely 
assumed, the enemy is said to be imaginary; 
when the enemy's position and force is 
indicated by a few men, the enemy is said 


to be outlined; when a body of troops acts 
as the enemy, it is said to be represented. 


General Rules for Drills and Formations 
Paragraphs 


Q. When a preparatory com- 
7-8 mand consists of more than one 
part, how are the parts arranged? 
A. If it is a movement to be executed 
successively by the subdivisions of an 
organization, the first part of the command 
is a description of the movement; the 
second part, a description of how the move- 
ment is to be executed. For example: 
1. Take interval, 2. To the right, 3. MARCH. 
The first part describes the movement; 
the second part tells the direction in which 
it is to be executed. If it is a movement 
to be executed simultaneously by all of the 
subdivisions of an organization, the first 
part of the command is a designation of 
the subdivisions, and the second part is a 
description of the movement. For example: 
1. Sections, column right, 2. MARCH. 
The first part designates the organization 
to execute the movement; the second part 
tells what the movement is to be. 
Q. In the text, how are movements that 
may be executed toward either flank explained? 
A. They are explained as though toward 
one flank, usually the right flank. For th 
explanation of the movementgtoward the 
other flank, all that is necessary is to sub- 
stitute left for right in the text, and the 
reverse. In the text, the substitute word 
is shown in parenthesis. 


Paragraphs Q. What is the rule for exe- 
9-12 culing marching movements ? 

A. Unless specially excepted, 
they may be executed either from a halt or 
while marching. If from a halt, it is not 
necessary to preface the command by a 
command for marching. 

Q. What is the rule for the execution of 
movements in double time? 

A. Unless specially excepted, any move- 
ment may be executed in double time. 

Q. What is the rule for the use of double 
time? {15 ga > 


Alf at alhalt, or if marching in quick 
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time, the command double time precedes 
the command of execution. 

Q. In successive movements, how is the 
command for double time executed? 

A. Unless otherwise prescribed, the lead- 
ing or base unit marches in quick time; the 
other units march in double time to their 
places in the formation ordered and then 
conform to the gait of the leading or base 
unit. 

Q. If marching in double time, how is the 
movement executed ? 

A. The command double time is omitted. 
The leading or base unit marches in quick 
time; the other units continue in double 
time to their places in the formation ordered 
and then conform to the gait of the leading 
or base unit. 

Q. How may the execution of a movement 
begun in quick time be hastened? 

A. By the command, 1. Double time, 2. 
MARCH. The leading or base unit con- 
tinues to march in quick time, or remains at 
a halt if already halted; the other units 
complete the movement in double time and 
then conform to the gait of the leading or 
base unit. 


Paragraphs Q. When marching, how may 
13-14 the execution of a movement be 
suspended for the correction of 

errors? 

A. By the command, 1. In place, 2. HALT. 
All halt and stand fast without changing 
the position of the pieces. 

Q. After corrections have been made, how 
is the movement resumed ? 

A. By the command, 1. Resume, 2. 
MARCH. 

Q. By what means is an improper com- 
mand revoked? 

A. By the command, AS YOU WERE. 

Q. How may a@ movement improperly 
begun be stopped and started anew? 

A. By the command, AS YOU WERE, 


followed by a new command. 


Paragraph Q. What is the general rule 

15 for the guide of a line or a line 

of subdivisions? 

A. Unless otherwise announced, the guide 
of a platoon or subdivision of a company 
in line is center. 

Q. What is the rule for the guide of a rank 
in column? 

A. It is always toward the side of the 
guide of,the column. 


Q. How may the guide of a line be changed / 

A. By the command, Guide (right, left 
or center). 

Q. When the command for guide is git 
in connection with that for a movement 
where is it placed? 

A. It follows the 


r the movement. 


ommand of executi 
For example: marchir 
in column of squads, to march in line, t 
ommand is, 1. Squads right (left), 2. 
MARCH, 3. Guide right (left). 


Paragraph Q. When is the turn on th 
16 fixed pivot used? 
A. It is used by subdivisi 
in all formations from line into column a 
the reverse. 
Q. When is the turn on the moving pivot 
used? 
A. It is used by all subdivisions of 
column in executing a change of direction 


Paragraph Q. How may a partial change 

17 of direction be executed ? 

A. By interpolating the wor 
half in the preparatory command. F: 
example: 1. Column half right, 2. MARCH, 
or 1. Right half turn, 2. MARCH. 

Q. When the word half is interpolated in 
the preparatory command, how much of 
change of direction is made? 

A. Forty-five degrees. 

Q. How may a slight change of direction 
be effected? 

A. By the command, INCLINE TO THE 
RIGHT (LEFT). The guide or the guiding 
element moves slightly in the indicated 
direction and the remainder of the command 
conforms. 


Paragraph Q. What is meant by the 
18 designation, line of sections, 
line of platoons, or line of 

companies? 

A. These designations refer to formations 
in which the sections, platoons, com- 
panies, etc., each in column of squads, are 
in line, that is, two or more columns whose 
heads are abreast of each other. 


Paragraph Q. What is meant by full 
19 distance? 

A. It is the distance between 
subdivisions in a column such that when 
line is formed to the right or left, the sul 

divisions will have their proper intervals. 
Q. In a column of subdivisions, with what 
responsibility are the guides charged? 
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A. The leading guide is charged with the 
step and direction, that is, he must maintain 
the march in the proper direction and 
keep up the proper cadence. The guides 

rear are charged with trace, step and 
distance, that, is, each must follow in the 
f le ahead, must keep 


guide 
and must maintain full 


tsteps of the 


with him, 


tance behind him. 


Paragraph Q. In close order, how are 
20 details, detachments and other 
bodies of troops habitually formed ? 
A. In double rank. 
Q. How is a uniform interval between men 
in ranks insured? 
A. When falling in, each man places the 
f the left hand on the left hip, fingers 
ng downward. The next man on the 
places himself so that his right arm is 
nst the first man’s left elbow. When the 
on the left has his interval, the first 
ss his elbow. In the 
, each man raises his left arm and 
»s his hand on his hip, keeping it there 
itil the command front. 


dressing, at 


r 
, 
} 

i 


mar 


Paragraph Q. Where are the posts of the 

21 officers, non-commissioned offi- 

cers, special units, etc., shown? 

In the plates illustrating the formations. 

When and how are changes of posts 

by officers and noncommissioned 
ors? 

They are made by the most direct 
ute, and as promptly as practicable after 
mmand of execution for the move- 

Those who have duties to perform 
in connection with the movement, take their 
posts as soon as they have finished their 
duties 


Q. Are officers and noncommissioned 
officers, when acting as instructors, permitted 
to move from their prescribed places? 

A. Yes. They go wherever their presence 
is required. It is their duty to corre 
mistakes, insure steadiness and promptness 
in ranks, and they go wherever necessary to 
attend to these duties. 


Paragraphs 
22-23 


Q. Ordinarily where are the 
posts of the special units? 

A. Except at ceremonies, they 
have no fixed places. They take places as 
ordered. In the absence of orders as to 
where to go, they conform as nearly as 
possible to the plates. In subsequent 
movements, they maintain their relative 


positions with respect 


of the command on which they 


ney were 
pr sted, 

Q. How do general, field and staff officers 
usually appear at formations? 

A. Mounted on horsebacl 

Q. What is the post of the 
at formations? 

A. It forms 
in rear of 
tending one pace to 
directly in rear of him. 

Q. In what order are the officers of 
arranged? 

A. They are arranged from right to left 
in the following order: general staff «fficers, 
adjutants, staff officers, 
arranged in each classification in order 


aids, or other 
rank, the senior on the right 
Q. Where are the orderlies and the fla 
general officer posted? 
A. In single rank, three pa 
the staff, the flag on the right 
Q. When mecessary, such as in 
around the troops, how may the 
large staff be reduced? 
A. By giving the id, twos right, 
or fours right, and executing the movement 


as prescribed in Cavalry 


riding 


front of a 


Paragraph QO. In what tion 
24 mounted officer habitual 
the about ? 
A. To the left. His reins 


} | therefore n 


and and it is 
to turn in that direction 

Q. When a commander faces 
commands, what does his staff do? 


A. They stand fast 


Paragraph Q 


25 between officers when making or 


What courtesy is exchanged 


receiwwing official reports? 

A. Each salutes. 

Q. In making and receiving a report at a 
military ceremony or formation, who 
first? 

A. The officer making th 
ever his 


salutes 


rank, salutes firs 
receiving the report acknowled 
ing that he has received and u 
report. 
Paragraph Q. At ceremonies of 
26 ment or 
usually done with the 


smaller unit, 


soldiers ? 
A. Except for those with tl 
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gun company, all mounted men are con- 
solidated into a detachment, commanded 
by the senior present. It is formed like a 
squad or platoon of cavalry in line or in 
column of fours. Noncommissioned officers 
are on the right or in the leading ranks. 


Paragraphs 
27-28 


Q. For ceremonies, where do 
dismounted regimental and bat- 
talion noncommissioned staff 
officers form? 

A. Five paces in rear of the colors, in 
order of rank from right to left; in column 
of squads, they march as file closers. 

Q. At other formations, where do they 
form? 

A. Unless otherwise directed, with the 
orderlies they accompany their immediate 
chiefs. 

Q. If mounted, where are noncommissioned 
staff officers ordinarily posted? 

A. At the right, or at the head, of the 
orderlies. 


Paragraph Q. If armed with a rifle, how 
29 does a noncommissioned officer 
commanding a platoon carry hts 

piece? 

A. He carries it as the mer. in the platoon 
do. 

Q. When a platoon is formed in line at a 
ceremony, where is the post of a noncommis- 
stoned officer commanding it? 

A. On the right of the right guide. 

Q. When does he take his post? 

A. After the platoon has been aligned. 


Orders, Commands and Signals 


Paragraph Q. By what means are forma- 
30 tions and movements at drill 
effected? 

A. By means of commands, signals or 
orders. 

Q. Which are used for drills at attention? 

A. Commands only. 

Q. Which are used on other occasions ? 

A. The one best suited to the occasion, 
or one may be used in conjunction with 
another. 


Paragraph Q. What rule should be ob- 

31 served in regard to the use of 

signals at drill? 

A. They should be freely used in order 
that officers and men may know them and 
become familiar with their use. 

Q. What aids may be used in making 


signals? 








A. The rifle or headdress may be held in 
the hand. 


Paragraph Q. When do officers and men 

32 fix their attention? 

A. At the first word of 
command, at the first note of the bugle or 
whistle, or the first motion of the signal. 

Q. What commands are included in a 
signal ? 

A. A signal includes both the preparatory 
command and the command of execution. 
Unless otherwise prescribed, the movement 
commences as soon as the signal is under- 
stood. 


Paragraph Q. What is the rule with 
33 regard to the repeating of orders, 
commands or signals by leaders 

of subdivisions ? 24 


A. Except in movements executed at 
attention, they repeat orders, commands 
and signals wherever it is necessary in 
order to insure prompt and correct execution. 

Q. What may be said about the repetition of 
orders at extended order drill during real or 
simulated firings? 

A. Squad leaders and, if necessary, in- 
dividual men transmit orders by word of 
mouth along the skirmish line, always 
stating the source of the order. 

Q. What may be said about the necessity 
for training in this? 

A. The proper transmission of orders by 
word of mouth is difficult to attain and it 
requires careful and thorough training. 

Q. What aid is furnished to officers, platoon 
and section leaders in giving signals? 

A. They are equipped with whistles to 
aid in securing attention. The major and 
his staff use a whistle of a distinctive tone; 
the captain, a second and distinctive whistle; 
platoon and section leaders and platoon 
sergeants, a third distinctive whistle. 


Paragraph Q. What limit is placed on 

34 the use of signals? 

A. They are limited to such 
as are essential as a substitute for the voice 
under conditions which render the voice 
inadequate. 

Q. Under what circumstances are special 
signals permissible? 

A. Before or during an engagement, 
special signals may be agreed upon to 
facilitate the solution of such special difficul- 

ties as the particular situation is likely te 
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develop, but it must be remembered that 
simplicity and certainty are indispensable 
qualities in a signal. 
Drill The temptation to devise signals for 
Hints all sorts of occasions should be 
avoided. It should be realized that 
a signal is properly used only when for one 
reason or another the voice is either inadequate 
or cannot be used. Signals are always subject 
to being forgotten or misunderstood. When 
it can be used, the voice is always certain. 
Confine yourself to the signals prescribed in 
the drill regulations. You will find that they 
tax the memories of yourself and your men. 
When necessary to devise signals for use in 
patrolling or on similar occasions, confine 
yourself to the fewest possible—and make 
them simple. 


Paragraph Q. Where do we find descrip- 
35 tions of the signals used with 
technical signalling apparatus, 
with rockets, panels, etc.? 
A. In a text-book called Liaison for all 
Arms. 


Orders 
Paragraph Q. In these regulations, what 
36 is meant by an order? 


A. An order embraces in- 
structions or directions given orally or in 
writing in terms suited to the particular 
occasion. 

Q. Under what circumstances are orders 
employed? 

A. They are employed when the com- 
mands prescribed herein do not sufficiently 
indicate the will of the commander; in 
other words, when the commander desires 
to order a formation or a movement for 
which there is no prescribed command. 


Commands 
Paragraph Q. In these regulations what 
37 is meant by a command? 


A. A command is the will 
of the commander expressed in the phrase- 
ology prescribed herein. 


Paragraph Q. How many kinds of com- 
38 mands are there? 

A. Two; the preparatory com- 
mand, such as forward, indicates the move- 
ment that is to be executed; the command 
of execution, such as MARCH, HALT or 
ARMS, causes the execution. 

Q. In this text, how do you distinguish 
between these two kinds of commands? 


A. Preparatory commands are distin- 
guished by small heavy type and those of 
execution by CAPITALS. 

Q. For whom are these commands intended? 

A. Where not otherwise prescribed, they 
are intended for the commander of the unit 
concerned. 

Q. How should the preparatory command 
be given? 

A. It should be given at such an interval 
of time before the command of execution 
as to admit of being properly understood 

Q. When should the command of execution 
be given? 

A. At the instant the movement is to 
commence. 

Q. What should be the tone of the command? 

A. It should be animated, distinct, and 
of a loudness proportioned to the number 
of men for whom it is intended. 

Q. How should the preparatory command 
be enunciated? 

A. With a rising inflection at the end. 

Q. How should the command of execution 
be enunciated? 

A. In a more energetic, forceful tone than 
the preparatory command. 


Drill You cannot be too careful about the 
Hints way in which you give your com- 

mands. You should remember that 
they will be executed in just the way you give 
them. If the commands are snappy and full 
of pep, the men will execute them in the same 
way—and the reverse. By the way in which 
you give your commands you tell your men 
just how much interest and energy you are 
putting into the work and you cannot expect 
them to put any more into the drill then you 
do. 

You must be careful to give enough interval 
between your preparatory command and the 
command of execution, especially with new 
men. Remember it is all new to them. They 
must have time to get the command and 
figure out what it calls for. 

Don’t mumble. Enunciate distinctly so 
that the men will get what is said. 

Don't be afraid to use your voice. The 
drill regulations prescribe a tone of voice 
proportioned to the number of men for whom 
it is intended. For a squad, the ordinary 
conversational tone would be enough to be 
heard by all, but it is not loud enough for the 
right kind of a command. You must put 
force and energy into your commands and 
you can’t do that with a conversational tons 

Make your command of execution forceful, 


—r 
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explosive—jump the men into the execution 
of the movement. You may have trouble 
with the two principal commands of execution, 
MARCH and ARMS. Neither one is suited 
to forceful explosive utterance. Try a sub- 
stitute for each; HART for MARCH, and 
HARM for ARMS. You will find that you 
can get them out with more force and pep. 
Open your mouth and let the command come 
up from your throat. Many 
make hard work of giving commands—and 
give poor commands at that—by keeping the 
mouth partly closed, 

teeth, as it Let liaphragm get 
into your command of execution. 
the proper of force 
command of execution, 
jump. 


drillmasters 


talking through the 


were. your « 
If you put 
behind 


amount your 


your chest should 


HE question of promotion and advance- 

ment of Reserve Officers is continually 

coming up. While no definite policy 
on this subject has been announced by the 
War Department thewhole trend of thought 
is to the effect that Reserve officers may attain 
any grade for which they are able to demon- 
strate that they are qualified. 

In the final analysis that demonstration 
resolves itself into an examination, mental 
and practical, the preparation for which will 
require study and application on the part of 
Reserve officers. 

The Army Reorganization Bill, now being 
considered by the Senate Military Committee, 
has in it a provision to this effect: 

“Promotion of Reserve Officers shall be ac- 
cording to merit as ascertained from their service 
and experience in the World War, or, after 
training, observation, and examination, as may 
be provided by regulation.” 

The first question that comes up in connec- 
tion with the examination is: ‘‘What subjects 
will we be examined in?” While this may 
nat be answered definitely at this time, we 
fecl safe in stating that any examination of 
infantry officers for advancement will include 
the following subjects: 

INFANTRY DriLt REGULATIONS (Practi- 
cal).—This will require on your part such 
a knowledge of the subject as will enable 
you to drill a command of the strength com- 


Don’t forget the rising inflection at the end 
of the preparatory command. If you do, you 
will not be able to get your command 
execution out with proper force. 

Always face your men when giving a com- 
mand. They will hear you better. If 
wind is blowing, place yourself so that it will 
carry your commands to the men. 

In giving commands to marching men, giv 
them in the march. Alway 
time your commands so that the command 
of execution will reach them as one or the other 
of the feet hits the ground. Keep in ste; 
m lf and you will have n 
trouble in giving your commands in cadence 

Before starting to give commands of any 


cadence with 


with them yourse 


kind to new men, give them a little drill talk 
on the subject. 


@ 


Advancement of Reserve Officers 


mensurate with the grade you seek to attain 
This means that you must study Infantry 
Drill Regulations and master them. You 
must know the commands, how to give them, 
and unuerstand what formation they will 
produce when given. You must be capable 
of detecting errors when they are made, point 
them out and give instructions for their cor- 
rection. You must know the methods of 
instructing in drill regulations and acquire 
the faculty of handling men. This test will 
probably include both close and extended 
order drill. 

Minor Tactics.—Another subject that we 
feel sure will be included in the examina- 
tions will be Infantry Minor Tactics. This 
may take the form of map problems, tactical 
walks or tactical exercises, and include Advance 
Guards, Outposts, Scouting and Patrolling, 
Combat, and Approach Marches and De- 
ployments. 

Advance Guards.—Strength, composition, for- 
mation, composition of advance guard orders, 
conduct of the several elements of the advance 
guard when the enemy is encountered and when 
the main body halts and the advance guard is 
required to establish march outposts. 

Outposts.—Strength, composition, formation, 
composition of outpost orders, posting the 
outpost (covering troops, supports, outguards, 
sentinels), outpost patrolling to the front 
(reconnoitering, combat), interior outpost duty, 
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; t atrol, etc., defense of t tpost lis er ny returns, serv ation 
relieving the outpost turns, property accountability, issue in 
Scouting and Patrolling.—The operations dividual equipment, clothing, etc., and 
lividual infantry scouts, methods of deposits, war risk insu c yes 
nnaissance of the enemy, operations of the The Reserve Officer Depa 
infantry patrol, inspection and prepara- tain a course in Company A 
- n, rmation, strength and composition, later 
i - : t of patrols, reconnaissance of various Miuitary Lav t " that 
+ ! f ground and places, patrol orders, there will be an « I n in « 
| nd report 1 1 iw ‘ ( n € 
—Offensive, small unit Combat the pr 1 ‘ 1 nd general ts- 
& n Composition of combat order art t ation ( $s an n 
a. nnaissance of terrain, employment of ll t ] ma to ¢ a 
i employment of special weapons of ige advocate of a court-mart ns 
' = f platoon, infantry combat tactics, for the accused 
: against strong points and machine SKETCHING AND MAP _ READIN his 
1 Jloyment of supports, organiza- will undoubtedly form another of the sub- 
f cay od ground. Defensive: The jects for examination. This involves a 
: a sector suited to the size of the knowledge of scales and their practical use 
rganization, tactical dispositions, Methods of determining direction, nce 
; f semi-position warfare, principles and difference of elevation. Solution of 
; is of counter-attack, utilization of visibility, and road space problems. Inter 
i nd, siting and construction of trenches pretation of contours and conventior 
a n of localities for defense and Practical sketching and contouring be 
t of auxiliary weapons. mastered on etting out and t 
; ach March and Deployment.—Appli doing it. Map ng 2 eart very 
rmation for approach marches, _ well at ir d nd you i t theory 
f orders, disposition of troops, of sketching there, but it takes pract k 
tion, passé of obstacles and on the ground itself to learn how to sket 
: , effecting deployment at termina- Just what other subject may be in led 
; approach march and relief of lines. problematical. Those enumerated Ww 
: Reconnaissance preparatory to attack. give you sufficient erial to get started on 
MINISTRATION.—Another subject that Our advice is to get busy and prepare for t 
obably be included is company ad- that 


a ministration which involves a knowledge of 
a the use of the various blank forms employed 
y- n the administration of the company. These 
include morning reports, sick reports, 











exams that are coming. It is proba 


the complete list of subjects 


tion for advancement to each grade 
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above. 

















PROBLEM NO. 2* 


An Ovutpost—A PLATOON as A SupPPORT 
Maps: Gettysburg-Antietam. General Map and Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet 


Situation: 


The crest of South and Catoctin Mountains, 
8 miles west of Emmitsburg, is the boundary 
between states. Blue to the east, Red to the 
west. War has just been declared. 


(Note.—Each situation should be com- 
pletely solved before the following one is read.) 
Special Situation No. 1. 

After a long day’s march from the southeast, 
the ist Battalion and Machine Gun Company, 
4th (Blue) Infantry, reach the Stull bridge 
over the Monocacy, at 2.00 p. m., February 15, 
under instructions to hold this crossing for 
larger forces which are to follow the next day. 

Company A and the 1st Platoon, Machine 
Gun Company, constituted the advance guard. 
With the exception of small detachments, the 
advance guard at 2.00 p. m. is halted at road 
fork 383. The captain of Company A issues 
orders to his officers and noncommissioned 
officers as follows: 

“A Red infantry regiment marching south- 
east encamped yesterday afternoon 5 miles 
northwest of EMMITSBURG. Red mounted 
patrols were seen in EMMITSBURG and on 
CARRICKS KNOB this morning. 

“Our battalion camps west of the MONOC- 
ACY near the STULL bridge. Squads from 
the fourth platoon of this company (A) are out 
about a thousand yards on each of the roads 
to the north and northwest. 

‘This command will establish the outpost. 

“The second platoon, as Support No. 1, will 
take station near road fork 437 and will secure 
from the MONOCACY to THOMAS CREEK 
CHURCH, exclusive. 

“The first platoon, as Support No. 2, will 
take station near cross roads 420 and will secure 
from THOMAS CREEK CHURCH, inclusive, 
to TOMS CREEK inclusive. 

“In case of attack the line of the supports 
will be held. 

“The battalion intelligence officer is sending 
to each support 1 corporal and 4 privates of his 


scout group and 1 corporal and 2 privates of 
his observer group. 

“The supports will send in the squads of the 
fourth platoon as the latter are passed. 

“The remainder of the company and the 
machine-gun platoon, under the direction of 
Lieutenant M (second in command of Com- 
pany A), will camp in the field north of this 
road fork (383). Lieutenant M will send one 
squad to take station at the road fork 900 yards 
southwest of this point (383) to observe the 
ford and bridge over TOMS CREEK west and 
southwest of the station of the squad. He will 
send the rolling kitchen with supper to the first 
and second platoons in turn. 

“I will go to its station with the second 
platoon and will then visit the first platoon and 
the sentry squad to the southwest. The com- 
pany runners will come with me.” 

(Note.—Weather, clear; temperature, about 
40°F. Monocacy and Toms Creek 44 feet or 
more deep except at indicated fords.) 


Required: 


1. Lieutenant A’s actions, orders, and ar- 
rangements in the vicinity of road fork 383 and 
near cross roads 420, (Lieutenant A commands 
the first platoon.) 

2. Arrangements for patroling if not covered 
by above. 

3. Table showing disposition and duty of all 
members of the first platoon and attached intel- 
ligence personnel at 3.30 p. m. 

4. Similar table for the second platoon. 
Special Situation No. 2: 

By 4.00 p. m. Lieutenant A has been informed 
by his captain that a Red force, at least a regi- 
ment strong, advanced during the afternoon 
through Emmitsburg and that its main body is 
somewhere east or southeast of that town. 
Lieutenant A’s patrols and outguards have 
seen small hostile forces on the north and south 
road (419-399) between Thomas Creek Church 
and Martins Mill, on the road a few hundred 
yards northwest of Four Points, and on knoll 





* Copies of the Emmitsburg sheet of the Gettysburg map on which these problems are 
based may be obtained from the Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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442 a thousand yards southwest of Four Points. 
Five minutes ago (3.55 p.m.) Lieutenant A 
at the support heard a few shots rather close at 
hand to the southwest. Going in person to in- 
vestigate, he met a Blue patrol of two men 
on the nose 450 yards west of cross roads 420. 
These men tell him that the patrol was 
fired upon by someone across Toms Creek in 
the sharp bend of that stream south of Lieu- 
tenant A. The Blues returned the fire and 
think they hit one of the enemy whose body, or 
what looks like a body, they point out lying in 
the edge of the timber on the far side of the 
Toms Creek. 

Required: 

Lieutenant A’s actions and orders. 


Special Situation No. 3: 

About 5.00 p. m. Lieutenant A heard a short 
burst of rapid fire in the direction of his out- 
guard towards Thomas Creek Church. Some 
ten minutes later a man of the outguard came 
in and reported: 

“We were rushed by several squads of Reds 
and I think they got all but three of us. J and 
K stopped at that house (pointing to one 300 
yards north of 420). I think the enemy fol- 
lowed us to the timber (indicating the timber 
400 yards south of Thomas Creek Church).”’ 


Required: 
Lieutenant A’s actions and orders. 
Special Situation No. 4: 
Lieutenant A drove off the hostile patrol and 


re-established his outguard towards Thomas 
Creek Church. Five of his men are missing. 
Two Reds were captured. Both Reds are 
wounded and unable to walk, but they are able 
to talk. A machine-gun section has come up 
from the reserve to join Support No. 2. It will 
be dark in half an hour. 


Required: 


Lieutenant A’s actions and orders. 


Special Situation No. 5: 

Lieutenant A has had a squad at the bridge 
west of Four Points. About 1.00 a. m. there is 
heavy firing for a few minutes in the direction 
of Four Points and then silence. At the end of 
fifteen minutes no word has been received from 
the squad at the bridge. 


Required: 
Lieutenant A’s actions and orders. 


Special Situation No. 6: 


At 5.00 a. m. no trace of the Blue squad near 
Four Points has been found. Strong enemy de- 
tachments on the line knoll 407-road fork 419 
prevent any advance to Four Points. Since 
2.00 a.m. the night has been quiet in Lieuten- 
ant A's sector, but there have been several 
sharp bursts of fire in the sector of the second 
platoon. Dawn comes between 5.30 and 6.00 
o'clock. 


Required: 


Lieutenant A’s orders and arrangements for 
daybreak. 
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The American Army in the European 


Conflict, by Colonel de Chambrun 
and Captain de Marenches. Trans- 
lated by the authors from “L’Armee 
Americaine dans le Conflit Euro- 
pean.” New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1919. Cloth, 8vo, 436 
pages, with maps. Price, $3. 

As this book contains no statement as 
to its purpose, we must suppose that 
it is intended to cover the subject indi- 
cated in its title, a large subject and 
one on which we might suppose it haz- 
ardous to venture so soon after the 
conclusion of hostilities. The authors 
have, as a matter of fact, managed to 
cover the field. Their book contains 
390 large 8vo pages, exclusive of ap- 
pendices, and in its thirteen chapters 
treats at considerable length most of 
the sub-heads into which the subject 
must be divided. Their method of 
dodging serious issues, raised by the 
nearness in point of time of the sub- 
ject and the inability to consult all the 
documents, does not consist in saying 
nothing where nothing is to be said 
as yet. They sin not by omission of 
words and figures. The book is full of 
both. By diligent use of them they 
have made a volume which will doubt- 
less interest some people and which may 
do something toward fostering the 
Franco-American entente—a volume 
which is certainly laudatory in the ex- 
treme. Americans and French alike 
should be delighted at the picture of 
so much unalloyed efficiency. But 
while such a picture was politically 
justified during the war, and therefore 
tolerable, it is a weariness to the flesh 
now that the war is over. Why don’t 


our French friends give us frank criti- 
716 


cism instead of undiluted praise which, 
if we cannot feel it to be wholly sin- 
cere, is probably well meant? The 
American participation in the Euro- 
pean conflict cannot truly be regarded 
as a continuous record of successes, 
tactical, strategical, or administrative. 
If we are to derive any instruction from 
it, we must be told clearly and soberly 
and at length what our errors were and 
where they occurred. If we cannot ex- 
pect to be told by friendly critics with 
no axe to grind, we surely cannot ex- 
pect it from anyone else. We had a 
right to expect it from the Comte 
de Chambrun. But it appears that he 
and his collaborator still feel that they 
must be grinding their axe, or, in 
other words, that they must tinge their 
history with diplomacy ; and we venture 
to say that military men will not find 
this book, despite its promising title, 
helpful to them in any way. 

But the authors evidently had in 
mind another audience than the spe- 
cialists, French or American. Their 
book, loaded with facts, dates, maps, 
orders of battle, etc., has a formidable 
appearance, and will doubtless be 
seized upon by the general public as 
a first authoritative history of Amer- 
ican participation in the war. But the 
fault we signalized above must still 
have its effect upon any final judg- 
ment of the book. It is possible to 
give facts and pictures which are cor- 
rect and yet misinterpret them. It is 
possible to give them and then to gloss 
them over. It is even possible to in- 
sert them in matter which runs directly 
counter to their meaning, as the present 
authors have done in the case of the 
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famous Seicheprey raid. America is 
proud of that affair, justly or not, and 
of this the authors are aware. Accord- 
ingly, their account of the raid tells 
how the enemy left in the hands of 
the Americans three prisoners and a 
great quantity of helmets, equipment, 
grenades, trench mortars, etc., “showing 
clearly that his retreat had been made 
in the greatest disorder,” and thereby 
giving the impression that the whole 
affair was a triumph for American 
arms. But in a separate paragraph 
they state that for their “forty corpses 
which strew the soil” the Germans took 
toll of 2 officers and 56 men killed 
among the Americans, 5 officers and 
140 men wounded, and 5 officers and 
221 men missing. There, in the word 
missing, which is in no wise stressed, 
lies the secret which should be plain, 
we think, to most general readers as 
well as to military men. The French 
have always considered us amenable 
to flattery, but only the gullible or the 
ignorant could help confronting the 221 
men missing with the three German 
prisoners, though they are separated 
in the text, and perceiving that the nec- 
essary conclusion is contrary to the 
whole tenor of the account. And if 
this incoherent mixture of statistics and 
propaganda is obvious, as we believe 
it will be, to most American readers, 
what will be the value to them of the 
rest of the book, and what guarantee 
will they have that the omissions of the 
authors are not as important to their 
subject as what they have set down? 
It compels us reluctantly to regard the 
book as a heavily documented piece of 
after-the-war propaganda, which is 
otherwise of little value, and certainly 
of no use to the serious critic, be he 
military or civil. 


Fifty Years of Europe, by Charles 
Downer Hazen. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Cloth, 428 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

The text of this remarkable book 
deals chronologically with the political 
and military happenings in Europe from 
the events leading up to the Franco- 
Prussian War to the signing of the arm- 
istice that closed the great World War. 

Dr. Hazen is professor of history 
at Columbia University, and his life 
study of European history particularly 
fits him for the task of placing before 
the American public an authoritative 
narrative of the rise and fall of the 
German Empire which took place in 
the era covered by his work. He shows 
just where and how German influence 
was exerted over every important event 
of European politics and connects up 
those that lead to the great world con- 
flict for which Germany had been pre- 
paring all these years to impose upon 
humanity. 

Dr. Hazen gives us a bird's-eye view 
of the World War—the assassination 
of Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, and the 
diplomatic exchanges that followed in 
such rapid succession; the scrapping of 
the treaty that neutralized Belgium and 
the invasion of France by the German 
hordes; the battle of the Marne and 
the long months of stabilized warfare 
that followed; the entrance of the 
United States into the world conflict 
and the part we played. 

The dark days of the spring and 
early summer of 1918 are reviewed, and 
the fears of America are described in 


a few well-chosen words: “Not many 


graver moments, if any, have ever oc- 
curred in history. The world stood 
gripped by an intensity of anxiety and 
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apprehension, painful, heartsinking, in- 
tolerable. Particularly in America did 
a great and desolating wave of dread 
and foreboding creep over the public 
mind. Minutes seemed like hours and 
hours like weeks, so racking was the 
suspense. Had we arrived too late? 
We had been so slow in seeing our 
duty, in recognizing our responsibility 
in the desperate drama of our times. 
We had finally entered the war so un- 
prepared that it seemed only too likely 
that we were to pay, and that the world 
was to pay, a grievous price for our 
tardy perception and decision. And 
would that price include, for us, not 
only national insecurity, but national 
dishonor and disgrace? The answer to 
these questions hung upon events, and 
events thus far had not been reassuring 
—had, on the contrary, seemed to be 
converging towards disaster.” 

While noting the accuracy of Dr. 
Hazen’s statements throughout his ex- 
cellent work, we must call attention 
to one on page 398 that is absolutely 
erroneous: “On June 2 the Marines 
captured Cantigny and 240 prisoners.” 
The Marines had no hand in the cap- 
ture of Cantigny. That affair was the 
work of the First American Division, 
notably the 28th United States Infan- 
try. This passage should be corrected 
in future editions of the work. 

Officers of the Army will find in this 
book much that will be of value to 
them in their study of the World War. 


® 
The General Military Review (La 
Revue Militaire Generale) has just 
re-appeared, published by Berger-Lev- 
rault, under the patronage of the high- 
est officers of the French army. Its 
size is enlarged, and it will strive most 


particularly to spread abroad the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the war, to 
set up courses of study concerning 
them, and to draw lessons from them in 
the greatest spirit of impartiality and 
without bringing any personal con- 
siderations into the question. 

Its first number has as_ collabo- 
rators such persons as Generals Le 
Gallais and Thevenet, Lieutenant 
Colonel Lucas and M. Camena d’AlI- 
meida. It contributes in the first 
number a most penetrating study upon 
the mobilization and development of the 
German Army during the war. 


® 


The Ambassador’s Trunk, by George 
Barton. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Barton has the knack of using 

Secret Service experiences in a very 
entertaining manner. His tales of 
spies, of secret papers and mysteriously 
delivered or stolen messages are always 
excellent in their dramatic value and 
keep the attention riveted on their 
many deviations in a way that renders 
them at once exciting and consistently 
fascinating. 

The present story is a mystery that 
stirred diplomatic circles and threatened 
to disrupt certain plans in connection 
with the war with serious consequences. 
The efficient work of the Secret Service 
men in connection with the solving o/ 
the problem is ably handled and there 
is enough of a romance to give the 
situation color and human interest. 


Mr. Barton is familiar with the 


atmosphere with which he works and, 
therefore, his novels bear the impress 
of true-to-life quality which so often 
proves the accuracy of the statement 
that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
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Industrial Mexico, by P. Harvey Mid- 
dleton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. Cloth, 266 pages. Price, 


$2. 

“Mexico is the richest undeveloped 
accessible country in the world.” With 
this statement as a text, Mr. Middleton, 
in a most optimistic vein, proceeds to 
produce the facts and figures regarding 
this super-land of opportunity as they 
existed in our year of 1919 which has 
just drawn to a close. The figures, 
statements, statistic and summaries are 
much enhanced in value by the fact 
that they are the direct results of a per- 
sonal investigation made by the author 
on his recent extended tour through the 
country. He sets forth the possibilities 
of the country with respect to the vast 
deposits of mineral that only await the 
pick and shovel of the prospector; the 
wonderful opportunities in oil which 
only await the coming of American ma- 
chinery and development; the veritable 
agricultural Eldorado which awaits 





the introduction of our farming ma- 
chinery and methods ; the practically in- 
exhaustible supply of virgin timber— 
building, hardwood, and dyewood—that 
is ready for the woodman’s axe. 

Mr. Middleton outlines the commer- 
cial and industrial penetration of Japan 
and Germany into Mexico. These two 
countries are taking full advantage of 
the favorable attitude of the present 
Mexican administration towards them. 
While the industrial, political and eco- 
nomic conditions are not all that they 
should be, and the administrative in- 
capacity of the men at the helm is in- 
efficient, things are getting better, and 
there is business mounting up into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars waiting 
for those who have the nerve to go 
after it. 

While the book belongs essentially to 
the enterprising business man seeking 
openings for his wares across the bor- 
der, it will be found interesting to the 
army officer in his study of Mexican 
G-2 affairs. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’’—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President: 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN L. Hines, U. S. Army. 
Vice-President: 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Hanson E. ELy, Infantry. 


Secretary: 


Major WIiti1AM H. WaA.LprRON, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


CoLONEL Peter Murray, Infantry. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN McA. Pater, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL BriAntT H. WELLs, Infantry. 
Major Dennis E. Notan, Infantry. 

Major CAMPBELL K1nG, Infantry. 

Captain Georce A. Lyncu, Infantry. 

CaPTAIN Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


Honorary Members of Executive Council: 


COLONEL JOHN Q. TILsON. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES S. WHITTLESEY. 
Mayor Davis ELkKIns. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. Mem- 
bership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in pub- 


lished contributions. 
All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington. 
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Meeting of the Executive Council 

At a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil January 9, 1920, the resolutions 
that have been passed by the several 
Branch Associations were given ex- 
tended consideration and a proposed 
policy for the Infantry Association 
drafted. This policy represents the con- 
sensus of opinion of the Branch Asso- 
ciations so far heard from. 

A copy of this proposed draft is as 
follows : 


1. To advocate a sound military pol- 
icy based on universal military train- 
ing. 

5. To advocate the adoption of a 
single list for promotion and a just sys- 
tem for eliminating inefficient officers. 

3. To oppose any form of promotion 
by selection, in time of peace, below the 
grade of general officer. 

4. To oppose the appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general of the line, 
of any officer other than a colonel of 
the line. 

5. To advocate a well-balanced army, 
which involves opposition to all legis- 
lation that will specially favor any par- 
ticular arm, corps or service. 

6. To advocate the creation by law 
of the office of Chief of Infantry. 

7. To support the Wadsworth-Crago 
pay bill. 


This proposed policy was sent out to 
Branch Associations for their consid- 
eration with a view to ratification or re- 
jection, as the case may be. When 
each section has been ratified by a ma- 
jority of the Branch Associations it will 
be formally adopted as the policy of 
the association and every effort and 
resource of the association devoted to 
the fulfilment of its provisions. 

The Executive Council suggested that 
Branch Associationseachhavea meeting 
and vote upon and definitely ratify or 
reject each item of the proposed policy 


separately and that the record and re- 
port clearly show which items are rati- 
fied and which are rejected. The council 
further requested that any resolutions 
covering items other than those con- 
tained in the draft above be submitted 
separately by the Branch Associations, 
so they can be considered by the coun 
cil. There will be another meeting of 
the council on or about February 20, 
1920, for the consideration of the re- 
ports of Branch Associations. 

In several of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by Branch Associations the ques- 
tion was presented of increasing the 
number of members of the Executive 
Council by having a member on it from 
each Branch Association, 

This will necessitate an amendment 
to the constitution of the association 
and will have to be taken up in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution. It is proposed that this entire 
council be assembled in Washington 
once a year for a meeting and confer- 
ence. It is further proposed that each 
Branch Association stand the expense 
incident to sending their representative 
to the meeting of the council. Such 
a proposition would cost the Branch 
Associations a total of several thou- 
sand dollars a year and it is just a ques- 
tion as to whether it is worth such an 
expenditure. If this is what the Branch 
Associations want, if a majority of 
them think it is worth while and the 
results to be attained are worth the ex- 
penditure, the Executive Council is pre- 
pared to endorse such a plan. The mat- 
ter, however, should be given careful 
thought and consideration before it is 
finally acted upon by Branch Associa- 
tions. 

At the date of going to press a num- 
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ber of the Branch Associations have 
heard from and in a majority of cases 
the proposed draft of policy as stated 
above has been ratified without ex- 
ceptions. 
® 
The Branch Associations 

We are adding a few new branches 
to our list this month and hope that by 
the time the next issue of the JouRNAL 
out there will be included a 
branch for every organization in the 


comes 


service as well as at every place where 
infantry officers are stationed. 

There will be another meeting of the 
Executive Council about February 20 
to consider the reports of Branch Asso- 
ciations and formally adopt those parts 
of the proposed policy of the associa- 
tions that are duly ratified by the 
Branch Associations. 

A strong endeavor is being made to 
get the INFANTRY JOURNAL on the table 
in the reading room of every company 
of infantry in the service. This mat- 
ter should be taken up by Branch Asso- 
ciations and pushed to a successful con- 
clusion. 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 

Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadier 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 


F. P. Jacobs. 


Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L 
Ballard. 


Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel G. 
A. Weiser; Secretary, Captain H. C. Brown 


Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E 
Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black 
Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colone! 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 
Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain G. L 
Febiger. 
Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G. 
Brown. 
Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel! 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. G. Bartlett. 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. President, Colone! 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 


Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colone! 
J. P. O'Neill; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Captain E. P 
Lukert. 


Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 
Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary Lieutenant 
Harry A. King. 
Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F, W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 
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Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 5 
Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H. 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain A. 
J. Funk. 
Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 
Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Colonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 
Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. J 
Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut._Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 
Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 
Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 
Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 
Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe. 
Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel William L. Patterson; Secre- 
tary, Captain F. W. Gano. 
Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 
Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 
Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel B. {C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


“2 
x. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colonel 
L. L. Gregg; Secretary, Captain E. L. 
Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel P. L. 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 


Gary, Ind.; President, Colonel P. H. 
McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. Gluck- 
man. 


Fortieth Infantry: 


Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, F. S. Mathews. 


Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut. 


Colonel F. E. Overholser; Seoretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 


Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 
Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Paison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 
Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 


Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 


Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 


H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Partridge. 
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Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Port Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain FP. S. 
Scobie. 
Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. P.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 
Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 


Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Harold L. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
Norris A. Wimberley. 

Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L. 
Butte; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel A. T. 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent. 
Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colonel 


A. L. Bump; Secretary, Captain |. E. 
Copeland. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 


Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 
Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 

Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J. 
F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 

Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton 

Sixty-third Infantry: 

Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. ; 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. D. Patrick; Secretary, 
F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain 
F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl 
Moore. 

Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 

Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Grant, Ill; President, ———; 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 
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